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; EDITORIAL NOTES 


O the readers of THE Lonpon Mercury, may I introduce 
THE BOOKMAN ; to the readers of THE BOOKMAN, THE LONDON 
Mercury? The two magazines have travelled far on their 
separate courses. THE BooKMAN, founded by Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, and carried on in turn by St. John Adcock and Mr. 
Hugh and Mr. R. P. Ross Williamson, had its origin in the last century ; 
_ THE Lonpon Mercury began fifteen years ago, at a moment of post-war 
hope when poets were fitting new strings to their lyres and the world 
_ Was expecting a Renaissance. 

These journals have pursued their respective ways like two streams 
_ flowing in adjacent valleys, the one, perhaps, during some periods in its 
_ career slightly more conscious of the romance of its being, the other of 
the classic groves and temples that could be descried from its banks. 
_ Now they have come to a broad space where their waters must mingle, 
in a region, let us hope, where Romanticism and Classicism may be 
_ reconciled. The Heraclitean flow goes on—no traveller can step twice into 
_ the same river. Active adventuring is not possible unless one is prepared 
again and again to say “‘ Goodbye to all that ” with just so much tenderness 

as is due to the past and, for the rest, with one’s eye on the future. 


a) Ag) 44) 


UT not, certainly, with complacence. The amalgamation of any 
two live journals, however much it may make for solidarity and 
strength, must evoke regrets. Something must go. Not all the contributions 
_ from all the contributors can remain, and we cannot have two reviews of 
_ one book or two articles on the same subject. The justification for a union 
~ of two journals requires that they should have been dealing with the same 
_ or similar themes and making provision for the same or similar needs. 
The Nation afforded an unhappy example of amalgamation when it 
acquired the Atheneum, for the exclusively literary character of the latter 
_ was lost in a journal where politics held the first place. A happier union 
was that of the New Statesman and the Nation, for they were similar in 
aims, interests and scope. 


Q 
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In the case of THE Lonpon Mercury and THE Bookman, both have 
at all times found their main interest in literature and the arts. The latter 
was more profusely illustrated, but it will be all gain to the former that 
the pictorial element, if it can be well done, should be increased. THE 
Lonpon Mercury has given more prominence to original poetry and fiction 
and was prepared to take stock of all aspects of life which can be judged 
from the vantage-ground of the imagination; but in these respects it 
offers a widening, not a contradiction, of the spirit of ‘THE BOOKMAN. 


Ag) a an 


HERE is a further relevant point in favour of anything that tends to 

strengthen our hands. It is of ever-increasing importance that persons 
of taste should get together and be in a position to give weight to their 
opinions when public decisions are being taken that affect them. Squalor 
and hideousness spread unchecked through the newly industrialized regions 
of Britain in the early nineteenth century because there was no organized 
opinion to resist them. Later onin the century, when there were loud protests 
on all sides against the abuses of industrialism, the main line of attack was 
that of the practical social reformer ; the evils to be removed were those of 
low wages, excessive hours of work, insanitary factories, unequal powers of 
bargaining, unhealthy houses. 

It was right that these problems should have the first consideration. But 
it was not right that they should have the sole claim. It is an unfortunate 
consequence of the economic abuses of the nineteenth century that the 
minds of legislators and leading persons in the Press have become so 
accustomed to regard the removal of economic evils as the only problem 
calling for the action of rulers that they utterly neglected their duty to the 
whole of that positive side of life which is concerned with enjoyment. 
Intent on getting rid of evils, they neglected to promote goods. 


a Gr a 


\ N JE are just reaching the stage when public opinion refuses to be 

content with such negative energy. Even the masses are demanding 
something more than and different from bread and butter. They hike, and 
go to cinemas and dog-races. They climb Snowdon and look at flowers 
in the parks. For them, too, “ leisure’ has become a problem, and that 
magic word has suddenly introduced us all into a new and infinitely more 
elastic conception of an ordered world in which the perceptions and 
gesthetic experience of ordinary citizens count for more, and actually 
present problems of public policy. 

We see now, what was not seen in the past, that whenever some new and 
profitable invention threatens old amenities, there is at once an outcry. 
Those who like attractive buildings, well-planned streets and the comeliness 
of the countryside, or want facilities to see pictures, read books, and go to 
tolerable plays, are now able at least to get their case heard. Their argument, 
when stated in terms acceptable to the angels, even awakens responsive 
applause. When houses are to be built in replacement of the slums, it is 


ee 
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urged that they should be attractive as well as healthy. When Brighton 
Corporation decides to spoil the Sussex Downs, at least its decision is 
challenged, albeit in vain, in Parliament. When Mr. Herbert Morrison 
destroys a beautiful bridge, at least he thinks it necessary to promise a 
substitute not less beautiful. And when the planning of the metropolitan 
traffic area is to be the object of enquiry, Sir Edwin Lutyens is invited to 
take a part. There is no public man, from the Prime Minister downwards, 
who is not ready to render lip service to such institutions as the National 
Trust. We have just arrived at an epoch when the amenities of life are 
becoming a matter of public concern; when leisure matters; when art 
is respectable ; and drama will soon be worth a penny on the rates. 
Li 4) (774) an 

S° it seems that the long-awaited opportunity for the creation of a 

National Theatre may now have arrived; and the committee that 
has planned, pondered and—as some have unkindly suggested—sat on 
the project for 26 years (and, it may be mentioned, has nearly £150,000 
to its credit) has aroused itself from its dogmatic slumber. The Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre Committee has decided to take action, and 
when these notes appear, its precise line of action may have beenannounced. 
I hope it will be in a position to make an appeal to the public to subscribe 
on a grand scale to a fund for purchasing a site, building a theatre, and 
endowing a Company. The present moment is not unpropitious for a 
bold appeal. The country appears to be emerging from the economic 
slump which has thwarted so much adventurous endeavour ; it is seeking 
new uses for leisure ; and that thousands of persons have found a new interest 
in play-acting and play-production is shown by the variegated activities of 
the British Drama League from one end of the country to the other. 

won won mam 

OUR years ago, when the Prime Minister was approached by a 

group of Members of Parliament and representatives of the National 
Theatre Committee and the British Drama League with a view to Govern- 
ment support for a National Theatre, he replied sympathetically, stating 


that the preliminary conditions were an agreed programme and evidence 


of a national demand. The programme has been prepared. But what about 
the national demand ? The activities of the British Drama League have 
shown the practical interest of scores of thousands of persons in plays and 
in acting. Crowded houses at the Old Vic, night after night, year after 
year, prove what sort of reception will be given to a sincere attempt to 
produce genuine drama even under severely restricted and unpromising 
conditions. But no complete, overwhelming proof of a demand for a 
National Theatre can be provided until the actual theatre exists. Orare we 
expected to organize processions and mass meetings in Hyde Park threaten- 
ing the overthrow of the Government if it refuses to make a grant ? 
(7 74) (74) 774) 
OO much must not be expected from the Government. When the 
movement is well under way and interest aroused it may well be 
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asked to make some contribution out of the surplus earnings of the B.B.C. 
In the meantime the appeal must be to the faith and public spirit of those 
who believe that the creation of a great centre of dramatic art to “ further 
the development of the modern drama ” and to “ stimulate the art of the 
theatre ” is necessary to the mental well-being of the country. Who is not 
aware of a certain generally felt weariness at the monotonous problems of 
political life which, important as they are, are only a part of the problems 
which belong properly to the public life of this or any other country ? 
The arts, in Britain more than elsewhere, have been condemned to obscur- 
ity. They have been thrust away into the holes and corners of life, to be 
enjoyed by individuals fastidiously and exclusively. With literature, per- 
haps, that must always be so; but literature has been aided by print. 
There is no such aid for drama. 

There can be no drama without a theatre, and the existing theatre is 
dependent on the box-office and the prospect of a long run. Whilst the 
political instinct of the people has been satisfied by Parliamentary and 
municipal institutions, and the religious instinct by the organizations of 
the Established and other Churches, the artistic instinct which seeks 
expression in drama or music has been starved ; it has been afforded no 
outlet such as was provided in the most splendid possible manner for the 
ancient Athenians at the Dionysiac Festival, or as is offered to-day with 
varying success in most civilized countries in the form of a National Theatre 
functioning in a great metropolis. 


om mo an 


AS not the moment come when the Shakespeare Memorial 

National ‘Theatre Committee should go all out and appeal to the 
public for subscriptions to raise its fund—for site, theatre and endowment 
—to a total of £500,000 ? If Lord Lytton and his associates could get the 
necessary support in certain quarters they would be right in asking for 
nothing less than this. The possibilities of a National Theatre as a stimu- 
lating influence wholly removed from the cramping limitations of the com- 
mercial theatre can only be properly explored and demonstrated if the 
thing is done in the grand style. Mr. Bernard Shaw, who has looked 
askance at all proposals for half-measures, would presumably be satisfied. 
He would, no doubt, be a protagonist in supporting the appeal for a project 
which he has supported with encouraging or discouraging advice since it 
was first launched by William Archer and Mr. Granville Barker. In his 
least optimistic moods about the public he might remember that his own 
success was only possible because there existed somewhere precisely that 
spirit upon the existence of which a National Theatre must depend. If 
Mr. Shaw had been born to blush unseen we might despair of the future of 
British drama. He was not. It will be one of the functions of the future 
National Theatre to catch the budding Bernard Shaws at the first moment 
when they are capable of writing good plays. 


R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 
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CAPTAIN MARU* 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


I 


EET Captain Maru, used to being obeyed, 
Mt servant of a monarch called a god. 
Charm, fatal charm, the oh so subtle smile 
And evidence of power in control, 
Did they not seem beguiling when there danced 
A trellis of reflected light upon the ceiling ? 
Calm, perhaps the calm of rarest mastery— 
Could the young resist the navigating friend ? 


Maru, with culture at his elbow like a wine, 
The dictator as host, open but reserved, 

Maru to a lady presenting a gift 

Tied with white and scarlet, the perfect samurai 
With a pattern of blossoms on his sword. 

Maru being boyish with a boy, astute, 

Learning to treat women in the Western way, 
Maru at the self-possessed narrowing his eyes— 
Could the young resist ? The voyage is begun. 


The twin screws of ambition drive the hull 
And Maru heads the table and the ship, 
The abbot of its drilled, monastic life. 
With much to teach and learn, he shows 
That Maru is commander of himself. 

At judo is unbeaten, in the hold 
Armoured and visored, a ferocious fencer, 
He wins on points: the trimmers watch, 
The second engineer retires. Each afternoon 
The course set northward, and the ship 
Riding the tropic swell, Maru’s alone 
Fresh from the bath, to chant the classics, 
A deep-chested dirge, a stylised howl, 

And later silence, to exercise his soul. 


Does he relax ? He does. The shogun bends. 
The man of iron a man of moods, even at times absurd, 


Takes relaxation seriously too. 
* Note: On both syllables of this name the stress is equal, 
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The lips unclench : a slightly gilded smile. 

Maru in his cups does a sword-dance on the deck, 
Bare-legged, with feet as vigorous as hands, 

With a whole ocean for a private room, 

Stamps and shouts according to the rules 

Of the old sword-dance, fiery on the deck, 

His face all flushed and big veins in his neck, 

And his muscles and his eyes and his anger belong 
To a follower of Saigo, a Kumamoto tough. 


He fought at Kilindini with a corpse for weapon. 
A flat-faced lad from snowy Echigo fell dead, 
Peasant, ship’s carpenter, then body to be buried— 
Where ? Not white. Our nations are allied. 

Two days of Maru, then a surplice and a bell, 

A slow bell and a surly gown, the crew in white 
Under the saw-toothed palms, a shallow grave, 
Pink sunset, distant gramophone, white flowers, 
Heads turned, and honour satisfied, and Maru wore 
The sure smile of a victory of the will. 

** And thou shalt have 

None other race but mine.” 


II 


Maru as a traveller always cool and clean, 

Debonair in his many ports of call 

With white silk suit, topee, and gold-topped cane, 
Chose his words carefully, got what he required, 
Exacted deference, not always given gladly. 

The envoy of an emperor keeps his head, 

Saves face, shakes hands, bows, does not yield. . . . 


Never so firm as when he met the great rebuff, 
Which may have been imagined. 

Nothing more was said. He put a photograph away. 
Maru disappointed, in a cloud of fury, 

With fumes of resentment clouded like a glass, 
Was wrapped in silence that said, But we can wait. 
The pride and hatred duty breeds 

Condensed like drops in his heart’s caves, 

Pride grew another shell, gall gained a drop, 
Determination hardened a formidable man. 


WILLIAM PLOMER 


Maru in Malaya and later in Macao 

Man of affairs and condescending guide 

Despised the Chinese and their choice of pleasures, 
Sneered at their music, a degenerate mode, 

But enjoyed their food. Maru off Sumatra 

(The sea a plain of polished lead 

Pitted with rain, the mountain tops 

Dense with green jungle, soaked in thundercloud) 
Became urbane, explained a chart, recalled 
Hazards and faithfulness in war, 

U-boats in the Mediterranean, saw 

Himself as veteran, now a pioneer. 


III 


Focussed in a porthole gliding rocks and pines : 

Is this the promised land with the cold green wind 
That the stiff trees comb till they hum ? 

With the polished Russian shells on pedestals of stone 
And the plangent notes struck often on guitars 

Like the twang of bowstrings in ancient wars ? 


Maru claps his hands, will conjure up a proof 

Here, best of all, is pleasure understood. 

** Here only is the brothel clean, the courtesan a wit, 
Here only are the sheets of silk, the talk refined, 

The right wine rightly warmed, the best food served, 
The garden planned with due symbology 

And the room centred on a calligraphic scroll 

From the brush of an adept in the art of self-control.” 


The drunkard wallows : Maru sits upright. 
The girls are giggling : Maru only smiles, 
And crossing to the window sees the moon 
And quotes a verse about an octopus 
Caught, in the thirteenth century, in a trap. 


And now the city, where the birth-rate chokes 
The frequent trams and narrow streets. 
Cameras, telephones, the wireless and the press 
Maru employs to serve his various ends, 
Banquets and interviews and confidential notes. 
The Foreign Minister rises from his desk, 
Cordially cautious, with one eye on the clock. 
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So much for that, and Maru has a week 

Before he sails again, and so he turns 

Takes train to a quiet place on the coast, 

For Maru is of course a family man 

And skipper of an ever-growing crew 

Of little Marus full of national pride. 

There only at evening, on a terrace by the sea, 

Is Maru tender, like a girl with dolls 

Handling his babies, whose little gowns 

Are wreathed already with the blossoming sword. 


As virile husband to a docile wife 

He thinks that he is serving life, 

But procreative vB8p brings 

Death chemical from fleets with wings. 


Maru at home, in an old gown and clogs 
Scrambling along the rocky shore, 

Or Maru standing all night on the bridge 

The third night running and the fog no less, 

Or Maru as a good companion, sharing 

The lives of younger men for a day or two, 
With charm, perhaps the charm of one who feels 
Just for the time that he is really free, 

Until the little stings are felt 

Of disapproval, disappointment, destiny— 
These Marus mix with others, 

Maru neglected where his hopes were huge, 

Or Maru bitten by a stalking-horse, 

Or Maru’s knuckles white with rage suppressed, 
Maru resigned, and not uncovering his scars, 
Back on the bridge, and in the afternoons 
Singing some elegy of ancient wars, 

A cultivator of his faculties 

And calm—but not the calm of rarest mastery. 


And now he has appeared to someone in a dream 
Or rather a nightmare, menacing, a giant 

With no back to his head, uttering a taunt— 

It is the challenge of his race, the short man scorned 
Not satisfied with power, but mad for more. 
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INTERIOR 


By JESSICA DISMORR 


ARVELLOUS mystery of the bone 
M And flesh that cuddies it ! 
How shall I this thing known 
Calmly enough sit 


As if nothing ever could be done ? 


This belongs to what can occur 
In the mind scarcely here, 

Where chair is ranged beside chair 
And the mirror is clear 

Of any deed that could its gloss impair. 


The unbidden depth is marvellous 
For pleasure or for doom 
Of the flesh that has worked for us 
And in any room 
Strays or dawdles without making any fuss. 


Out of what world has this strayed ? 
Where the accomplishment 
Of thought is swiftly and naturally made 
Its complement. 
But of such this house has long been too afraid. 


The bones in their warm nest 
And the dutiful blood, 

Lazy, good slaves, found themselves suddenly pressed 
To serve a mood 

Extreme, new, opposed or indifferent to the rest. 


After the magnificent, fresh thing 
That this room stared upon, 

Glossy glass, staid furniture witnessing 
What said, what done, 

Calmly enough shall I sit considering ? 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 


By CHARLOTTE HALDANE 


HE body speaks not with words 
That are heard. 
The dark murmurings of the blood 
Gather in an underground flood. 
Never a wave nor a ripple comes to disturb 
The cave beneath consciousness 
That reflects no light. 
Its night is red 
Its silence trembles 
As a ceaseless murmur of rebellion 
Sounds year in, year out, 
All the seasons around, 
Down below there. 


Let us, my mind, go there, 

Fearlessly descend 

Uneven broken steps 

Leading below there 

For there are things that we have to find. 


Beauty and passion lost or forgotten 

Let us turn over again 

The rotting pile of shames and angers 
Smouldering sullenly still 

For then we will suddenly find 

What we wanted, what we sought in vain 
Up there in the daylit world of reason 
Whence with our childhood it had fled. 
Everything is saved down here, 

Is with us still 

Stored until will 

Rising like evening wind 

Sings 

Find, find what you seek, 

Your lost and lovely treasure 

With courage bend down to the buried hoard— 
What have we here, mind, will ?>— 


What we sought to break 
Murderously, kill 

But it would not die 

It comes up weeping 
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Seeping slime 

Green with the alge of a dim time 
But it lives 

Now is the moment to be bold 


The last moment perhaps before we grow cold 
Wither, die. 


Let us look one another in the face 

This place of secrets is no longer strange and terrifying : 
It is a mirror wherein we recognize ourself 

Gladly, trembling on the brink of a smile 

Eye to eye. 


A PANTHER TEACH MEN PATIENCE 


By LILIAN BOWES LYON 


flowering invisibly like a rocket far above fogs 
above house-tops, dirge for the disinherited, 
sap furtive in tree-stillness, the unfruitful womb. 
Be doing, be desperate, assume power, insist 
the syrens wailing us from ghost anchorage to sea gloom again. 
But all our deeds flow hence 
and love is a departing ; 
we have died too much, 
been bled white by a black mist ; 
manured with our mortality the eternal soil 
we never owned, nor shall. 


\ CTIVITY in November ; mental night, the pain 


November of meditation, the slow smarting 
of that wound our wisdom ; 

in a closed room 
clarity of the lover fallen asleep, our action 
folded in thought ; so sovereignly toil _ 
the passive hands preparing a distant April. 
Courage be identified here with the intuitive crocus, 
involved in the new rose, our resurrection ; 
a panther teach men patience, till we bring 
the spirit regal as lightning, the four-winded future 
sundering all snows, till suffering melt us home 
who have made peace with Spring. 
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THE HAPPY LAND 


FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON 
By GAVIN DAVID BONE 


there is hence 
Far away 

from the world 
A further place 

a noble plain, 
Great, and girt 

with gallant trees, 
Which the Lord 

from living men 
Has shut tight 

shielded quite 
Since he formed 

first the world. 
There the precious plain 

pleasant shall remain 
With leafy boughs 

lovely blooms 
And no pain 

and no rain 
No freezing frost 

no flaming heat 
No showers to steep 

no rime to creep 
No hot sky 

no screaming hail : 
Always the plain 

is a pleasant place. 
For there are no hills — 

high and proud 
Nor any mountains 

mighty and bare 
Nor any stone cliffs 

starving clefts 
Nor deep dales 

dark and deadly 
Precipices leaning up 

precipices leaning down : 
But the noble field 

never fails to stand 


I HAVE heard 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 
by Sir WILLIAM ORPEN 


This recently discovered self-portrait has been taken from the*artist’s personal 
correspondence. 


Even and open 

unanxiously perfect. 
That bright bower 

doth bravely tower 
Ten times as high 

as the tallest hill 
Which bright and white 

gives the world light 
And shines to men 

under the shining of the stars. 
That victorious plain 

gentle does remain 
Sunny boughs 

make a winsome house 
Fruit drops not 

flower stops not 
Leaves last green 

as the Lord God 
Commanded, summer in winter. 
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POETRY AND PROPAGANDA 


By MICHAEL ROBERTS 


But You will cry, Who expects anything from the Politicks of a Poet ? How goes 


the State of Parnassus ? See 
SAMUEL Coss: A Discourse on Criticism 
(Third Edition, 1710). 


LL of us, poets or readers, respond to words as we do to material 
experiences, and the poet’s verbal skill sometimes enables him to 
find a verbal pattern which may induce in the reader some feeling 
which otherwise he would undergo only through a rare concaten- 
ation of diverse events. Occasionally the effect of the poem does not corres- 
pond to the effect of any possible event at all. The poet may start manipulat- 
ing certain words with a vague feeling that there is a poem somewhere 
thereabout, and suddenly, quite unexpectedly, the poem emerges. 

In so far as the poem is felt to be valuable in itself, it serves to distract 
the reader from the actual world : it is essentially non-political ; action for 
the moment seems unnecessary, almost sacrilegious, and those who have a 
natural dislike or fear of action turn readily to such poetry. But a verbal 
sensibility does not necessarily involve social insensibility, and there is 
another kind of poetry by which intentions and decisions are not obscured 
and lulled, but are given new strength and new precision. Much of the best 
poetry written in the last few years has been of this kind: I am thinking in 
particular of the poetry of Wystan Auden, Cecil Day Lewis, John Lehmann, 
Charles Madge and Stephen Spender, all of whom are concerned, to 
St a extents, with problems of action, and therefore of morality and 
politics. 

To the practical politician, this concern for politics is a matter of indiffer- 
ence; a trivial symptom of a selfish political awareness forced upon us 
all by the economic crisis: to the older reader of poetry it is a matter for 
regret. His quiet world of inactive contemplation is invaded, and invaded 
by writers of obvious ability. ‘To younger people, who have been turned to 
politics at an age when they might have been expected to be more con- 
cerned with poetry, the matter is of vital interest. In criticizing the conduct 
of the poets, they are externalizing a struggle which is going on in them- 
selves. To-day, most of us are disturbed by the condition of England, and 
of the world. ‘‘ What do you think about England, this country of ours 
where nobody is well?” asks Auden, and the Communist and Fascist are 
ready with their answers. Bad economic system, says one. Absence of 
strong personal leadership, says the other ; and both, ready to assert the 
finality and adequacy of their answers, cry death to all hagglers, nigglers 
and bogglers. The poet sees something, and something lacking, in each, 
and is promptly damned by both. 
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Now the first thing to notice about the younger poets, Auden, Spender, 
Madge, Day Lewis, is that they are poets, and the product of our ordinary 
system of upper or middle-class education. It would be easy to quote from 
almost any page of these poets, lines which show precise observation, exact 
sensitive use of language, or the capacity to use apparently quite ordinary 
words with an effect which could not be foreseen from any paraphrase : 


salmon draws 
Its lovely quarrons through the pool 


or 


Do not expect again a pheenix hour, 
The triple-towered sky, the dove complaining 


or 
The valley with its gilt and evening look 


Some of us, perhaps, whose taste for poetry is mainly a taste for reviving 
the memory of past poetical enjoyments, may see nothing in these lines, 
but if a man who will go without his lunch to buy a copy of Landor or 
Traherne will make the same sacrifice for a book by Mr. Auden, the 
chances are that Mr. Auden is a poet. 

Some readers, while professing an interest in the poets, fail to appreciate 
or understand them, and blame the poets, as others blamed the author of 
the Shepheards Calendar, when E.K. wrote to Gabriel Harvey : “‘ that what 
so they understand not, they streight way deeme to be sencelesse, and not 
at al to be understode ’’, and I can only say, as Mr. Day Lewis has said in a 
recent book, that the lines have the effect of poetry on me, and make sense 
too. 

But there are many readers who, while admitting the poetical power of 
these writers, condemn their obvious concern with politics. The condemn- 
ation is useless: the poet can but write of those things which he feels 
most deeply, and to-day, more than ever before, it is impossible to forget : 


Who live under the shadow of a war, 

What can I do that matters ? 

My pen stops, and my laughter, dancing, stop 
Or ride to a gap. 


We can no more forget the world of politics than the soldier-poets could 
forget the wounded and the dead. We may disguise the black obsession, 
as when Herbert Read speaks of ‘‘ the carnage at the Theban Gate ”’ with 
an implicit reference to the Menin Gate which deepens and justifies the 
image; or we may not know that we are writing of those things at all: but 
implicitly or explicitly the reference is there. — 

But often the condemnation is based on a mistaken reading of the poets : 
because the subjects of which these poets write should be within the field 
of politics it is assumed that the poets themselves are simply acting as 
propagandists, and it is very sensibly argued that no man in his right 
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mind would consider poetry an effective method of driving millions to the | 


polling-booth, at 
There are three kinds of writing which may be concerned with politics, 
all of which are included under the derogatory label ‘‘ propaganda.” 
First, there is propaganda proper, writing which is designed to convert 
hostile or indifferent readers. There is no reason why such persuasive 
writing, if it appeals to intelligent, informed opinion and to emotional 
responses which are neither cynical nor sentimental, should not be reck- 


oned among good literature however much we dissent, at first, from its — 


conclusions. Pope’s Essay on Criticism and the denunciations of the 
Prophets are obvious examples. At its lowest level it sinks to electioneering. 

Secondly there is writing intended only to keep up the spirits of our own 
troops and to alarm the enemy: patriotic songs, some of the poems of 
Rudyard Kipling, the propaganda of the Daily Worker, all these are of the 
hymn-singing type. It, too, may be legitimate at times, when men have 
done all that they can and the rest must be left to things beyond control. 


nie 


What is there to say against that last singing, on the Titanic, of the “‘ Rock — 


of Ages”? 


Finally, there is poetry: as prayer is an attempt to go beneath our 


superficial impulses to something which we feel to be profoundly right, so 
poetry goes beneath our superficial opinions, and attempts to produce a 
form of words which will induce in us (and therefore perhaps in others, 


whose use of words resembles oyrs), an experience which has made upon | 


us an impression deeper than any which has been the basis of our articulate 
opinions. 

The poet, we have said, is essentially a man sensitive to words and skilful 
in the use of them. Secondly, he is sensitive to the world about him, and 
if he includes human relations in his range of sensibility he is likely to con- 
cern himself with all three forms of propaganda. But propaganda for 
what ? Not deliberately for Fascism, or Communism or Christianity; for in 
so far as the poet is engaged in the third of these activities (that is to say, in 
so far as he is an imaginative poet at all) he is prepared to find that that 
which seems “right” to him poetically, runs counter to the official 
doctrines. A poet is essentially a bad party man: from the nature of his 
activity, if he deals with “‘real”’ issues at all he is likely to reveal that 
which other people are feeling obscurely and inarticulately. And because it 
is something not easily expressed, it is likely to be something which finds 
no place in the party politics of the day. The poet, or prophet, is engaged 
in defining the political issues of to-morrow. Practical politics is from the 
poet’s point of view a fight over a dead horse. Circumstances force decisions, 
and the programmes (the real programmes, not the electioneering ones) 
of opposing parties become less and less distinguishable. The main lines 
of our development in the next few years are reasonably certain: whoever 
is in power, there will be increased governmental control of industry, of 
finance, and of opinion. In whose interest is the increased control to be 
used ? Workers of the World, say the Communists: the British Bourgeoisie, 
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say the Fascists. The poet is invited to take sides, but he stumbles over the 
word “interests.”” What do we mean by “ interests” ? It is with that 
question that the didactic poet is concerned, and always has been concerned. 
Because of impending changes in social structure, the poet who attempts 
to answer it to-day is likely to give the appearance of “ taking sides,” but 
the fact is that, whichever side wins the empty distinction of nominally 
making these changes forced upon us by economic circumstance and the 
opinion of the people, the poet has something to say to its leaders. In so far 
as he is a propagandist, the poet is a propagandist for what seems to him a 
decent way of life ; he believes that man cannot live well unless he lives in 
harmony with a community, and the State to-day is not a community of 
people knowing, trusting and helping each other, but a huge aggregate of 
warring elements. Certainly, a bad economic system is one of the causes 
of our present ills, and the lack of determined personal leadership is one — 
reason why so little is done to change it, but beyond all this there is the 
question : What are we to do when we have established that leadership, 
_and changed that system ? In answering that question we are brought back 
to the prior question : What type of man is fitted to act as leader ? 
_ There was a period, lasting for ten years after the war, in which the poets 
proclaimed the death of the hero. The typical character of the best of post- 
war poems was Mr. Eliot’s Prufrock, self-conscious, disillusioned, intelli- 
gent yet bored by intellectual enquiry, distrusting every generous or expans- 
ive impulse, fundamentally a moralist, yet unable to find a firm basis 
for morality. The type was not new in English poetry; Clough’s young 
dilettante, for example, was a precursor, but it seemed particularly signi- 
ficant at that moment when all faith in absolutes seemed to be disappearing. 
To-day absolute truth has vanished from science, a scientific belief is true 
relatively only to some defined purpose. In zsthetics, beauty is seen to be 
subjective ; in jurisprudence, law is seen as the expression not of justice, 
but of social convenience, and in ethics the work of the psycho-analyst has 
shown that individuals cannot be made happy in themselves or kindly to 
their neighbours by any rigid moral code. Even among theologians, the 
conception of an absolute known God is replaced by one of a God pro- 
gressively revealing himself. Nothing is certain. 
_ Yet everything is certain. Pragmatism itself can exist as a philosophy 
only if it rests on a belief that something is worth while. If knowledge is 
valid only relatively and for a particular purpose, it still remains to define 
the purpose and apply the knowledge. The first important thing to note 
about the younger poets is that although they think in terms of the doctrine 
of pragmatism and of historical materialism, they do not succumb to dis- 
illusion. They do not, like Lawrence, attempt to escape by denying the 
“rights of intellect, but they are at one with him in asserting the necessity 
of a definite notion of the life which is worth living—not a final, absolute 
“ 900d life” but a life better than that which we live to-day, and such that, 
in working for it, we shall give direction and value to our own lives. Most 


of these poets believe that the reorganization of the world on a more or less 
R 
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communistic basis is, in the long run, inevitable: no other system can 
combine the orderly development of the State with adaptability and 
independence in the individual. They believe that they are on the winning 
side, the side which will shape the future as it was once shaped by the 
barons of King John, the Elizabethan adventurers, Cromwell’s merchants 
and farmers, and the industrialists and Empire-builders of the nineteenth 
century : 


Yes, England, I was at school with you, I’ve known 
Your hills come open to me, call me crying 

With bird voice, and passing I have been haunted 

By a wood, I have loved you, slept with you 

By moonlight. Walking home by fields known 

I have seen the prints of those feet, being alone 

Found you, talked to you, for you my laughing and crying 
Have been no secret, you have known when I was lying. 
You are always beside me, so I go haunted. 

You are my one believed-in ghost. I’ve vaunted 

And venerated you, England, knowing you 

’d rise from the dead to prove my superstition true. 


But we have left school now ; we turn the pages 
Of a larger atlas; telegrams come in 
From China, and the world is mapped. . . . 


(CHARLES MapcGe) 
In the same sense, Cecil Day Lewis writes : 


You that love England, who have an ear for her music, 
The slow raovement of clouds in benediction, 

Clear arias of light thrilling over her uplands, 

Over the chords of summer sustained peacefully ; 
Ceaseless the leaves’ counterpoint in a west wind lively, 
Blossom and river rippling loveliest allegro, 

And the storms of wood strings brass at years’ finale : 
Listen. Can you not hear the entrance of a new theme ? 


Clearly, these poets believe that a new order of society must emerge out 
of the present muddle, and that the basis of the new society must be com- 
munistic, but they exasperate the working communist by having definite 
ideas on the form and purpose of life in that society. That, to the pure 
exponent of historical materialism, is heresy. He believes the new economic 
order will generate its own ideals, and that the poet’s attempt to impose 
ideals is useless. Incidentally, the active Marxist seldom shows any acute 
discrimination in the arts. The poet, on the other hand, would maintain 
that, at all points above subsistence line, man’s characteristics as an 


———————— ee 


economic unit depend upon his ideals, and therefore ideals themselves help — 


to determine the economic structure. Further, even though ideals may be 
the product of the economic system, they do not appear spontaneously : 
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Peon must formulate them, and the poet is concerned with that formu- 
ation. 

Politically (if we dare to ignore the chance of war), there are two possi- 
bilities before us : a termite state in which a single governing class dictates 
opinion and each individual is useless except in one particular position, and 
on the other hand, a state in which each individual is encouraged to be as 
adaptable and variously alert as possible. If you read the works of these 
poets you may not always be able to say which side they have taken, even 
on such an issue as this, but you will find them making clear the differences 
and distinctions of feeling which did not appear at first, and so forcing a 
restatement of the questions. And again their problem is complicated (and 
again they are damned by the orthodox Communist) because, while they 
are looking towards a classless society, it is mainly to the middle and upper 
class that they are talking. 

For the pathetic thing in practical politics is that the divisions do not 
exactly correspond to divisions between rich and poor, or to a fundamental 
opposition of psychological types, or to racial or territorial distinctions, but 
are rather the product of all these, and of ignorance, and of a muddled, 
inappropriate use of language. Given a more exact appreciation of the 
issues, the frontiers and the questions at issue will reshape themselves. It 
is in such work that the poet—and the schoolmaster—is engaged. Ultim- 
ately, perhaps, the division is between those who instinctively like and trust 
their fellow creatures, and those who instinctively hate and fear them. Here 
at least there is no ambiguity in the poets : 


Readers of this strange language, 

We have come at last to a country 

Where light equal, like the shine from snow, strikes all faces, 
Here you may wonder 

How it was that works, money, interest, building, could ever hide 
The palpable and obvious love of man for man. 


Again, it is not a new declaration, but it is one which needs to be made 
_ anew in each generation, and needs always to be re-applied. 
A generous enthusiasm, intellectual integrity, and a just appreciation of 
the trend of history are not new qualities in English poetry, even if they 
do not make for immediate popularity. At least these poets are trying to 
_ bring poetry back into the life of the common man by bringing the life of 
the common man back into poetry. And unless some such effort is made, 
unless our intellectual tradition is extended to include all classes, democracy 
in every form must fail. It is not enough that a few professors in the 
"universities, a recluse here and there, a schoolmaster who dares not speak, 
should have a just appreciation of the issues—and leave the fields to the 
_ press lords and the advertisers. It is not enough to wait for a revolution to 
tidy our lives for us. The direction of that revolution depends upon the 
action which we take now, and that action may include political action, 
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but it must consist chiefly of the rebuilding of warped and broken personal- 
ities, so that people may act clearly and without humbug. We must 


Prohibit sharply the rehearsed response 

And gradually correct the coward’s stance ; 

Cover in time with beams those in retreat 

That, spotted, they turn though the reverse were great ; 
Publish each healer that in city lives, 

Or country houses at the end of drives ; 

Harrow the house of the dead ; look shining at 

New styles of architecture, a change of heart. 


And this appeal to the intellectual not to cut himself off from the com- 
munity which needs him, and which he needs, is itself not new, as Stephen 
Gosson said, in words which I have quoted before: J cannot but blame 
those lither contemplators very much, which sit concluding of Silogismes in a 
corner, which in a close study in the Vniversity coope themselves up fortie 
yeares together studying all thingss, and profesie nothing. The Bell 1s 
knowen by his sounde, the Byrde by her voyce, the Lyon by his rore, the Tree 
by the fruite, a man by his workes. To continue so long without teaching, 


what differeth it from a dumbe Picture, or a deade body? No man ts borne — 
to seeke private profite : parte for his countrie, parte for his friendes, parte 


for himselfe. 
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IN THE SHADOW* 


By HORTON GIDDY 


HE cruiser lay across the bay. She had anchored in the first 
dog watch. Now it was sunset. 
“We might be dining aboard her now if it wasn’t for this 
fuss at home,” Ashby said. ‘‘D’you know, I’ve never been 
aboard one of their ships.”’ 


: * ay have a very good dessert wine, a sort of liqueur but not sweet,” 
said. 

We waited for the code signal. I had put Morison on to decoding as soon 
as the Wireless Room reported the signal. I would have done it myself, 
but I thought better not, better stick to routine. I didn’t want wild buzzes 
on the lower deck, though I think they knew even then. I told Morison 
not to talk. 

“ She’s a fine ship,” said Ashby. ‘‘ They know how to build them.” 

*“She’s not so bad,” I said. 
~ _ When Morison came aft he had two signals. He was still sweating from 

the gun drill he had been at all the afternoon. He had half-killed the gun’s 
crews ever since the news got bad. He would not let them ease up, but 
they didn’t want to anyway ; he said they were mad keen. 

“The second came while I was doing the first, sir,’’ Morison said. 
“IT thought you’d want me to do it at once.” 

He stood about in front of me while I read the two signals. He could not 
keep his hands still. The second signal was from the flagship. She was up 
north, about six hundred miles away. The first signal was from the 
Admiralty. 

When I had done with them both I gave them to Ashby to read. 

‘It’s a pretty tall order,” he said, when he had finished. 

I told Morison to warn the Chief about steam, and Ashby and I went 
below to my cabin. 

“Why tall ?”’ I asked Ashby. 

** Well, she’s twice our size, sir.” 

‘We are probably two knots faster than she is, unless the sea gets up. 
We can shadow her all right : that’s all the C.-in-C. wants.” 

‘* She could do us in with one salvo,” Ashby said. 

“Oh, yes. But still, we are faster.” 

‘You think we could get away from her, sir?” 

“cc No.”’ 

Ashby had married a girl just before he came out. He was all right, 
though. 

The navyphone rang. It was the Wireless Room. 

“We can’t get any acknowledgment from the flagship, sir.” 


* A Dramatized version of this story will be broadcast by the B.B.C. on Jan. gth and 
oth. 
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“‘ How long have you been trying ?”’ 

“‘ Good quarter hour, sir.” 

* Well, that’s not long.” 

‘‘ No, sir, but I think we’re being jammed.” 

‘‘Jammed ?”’ I said. ‘“* Who is that ?” 

‘ Ferguson, sir.” 

Ferguson was a Leading Tel. He was a very reliable man. He explained 
why he thought we were being jammed. 

“ All right,” I said. ‘‘ Keep at it, and report if you get through.” 

I told Ashby what Ferguson had said. 

** But you can’t jam signals nowadays,” said Ashby. 

‘‘ Well, these chaps can. Maybe they’ve got some new gadget.” 

‘It’s almost an act of war. Couldn’t we go for her now?” 

“We've got to wait till the ultimatum expires,” I said. 

** But we shan’t hear, if all signals are being jammed.” 

“No, but we know it expires at midnight. You saw what the C.-in-C. 
said. We can’t do anything until then, except shadow her if she tries to 
scoot.” 

“‘ What d’you think she’ll do, sir ?”’ 

I thought it all out again, and then said, ‘‘ Scoot.” 

* T think she’ll do us in first,’”’ said Ashby. 


“No,” I said. “It’s not worth her while. We might torpedo her before — 


she got us. If she just scoots before midnight she might get clear away, and 
play merry hell with our shipping like the Emden in ’14. We’ve got no ships 
within six hundred miles, except us.” 

*“* Money for jam, for her,” said Ashby. 

I saw how it was. The C.-in-C. had to keep his cruisers together : there 
were not enough of them. Fewer than in 1914. That was why he had to 
trust to a destroyer to shadow a cruiser. To shadow her until the ultimatum 
came, and he knew whether he could strike or not. He meant us to report 
the position of the cruiser at midnight, so that he could come down thump 
on her with his whole squadron. 

That was all right. Our tanks were full, we had two knots extra speed 
on the cruiser. We could stick to her until midnight, unless she opened 
fire on us before the ultimatum expired. 

But at midnight our signals would still be jammed, if Ferguson was 
right. We should have to take on the cruiser alone, or she would get clear 
away. 

“It’s lucky it'll come at night,” said Ashby. ‘‘ We shouldn’t have a hope 
in daylight.” 

The Chief came in. He had steam up now. 

“T think it’s all bluff,” said the Chief. ‘‘ They'll climb down before 
midnight. They’re not ready for war.” 

“'They’re readier than we are,” I said. 

“They may listen to the League,” said Ashby. 

“They don’t belong to the League,”’ I said. 
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The trouble had only started less than a week before. It had all blown up 
suddenly in the way I knew it would in the end. 

We had a pink gin each, and then Morison came in, and Ashby had 
another one with him. Dinner was put on the table, and Ashby had another 
gin quickly before we sat down. He was all right, though. 

Morison was bragging about his gun’s crews. ‘‘ We could take the flotilla 
record now on our heads, sir. I hope to God there’s a moon to-night, I 
don’t like this searchlight business.” 

“You won’t have a chance with your guns, sub,” I said. “It'll be 
torpedoes or nothing.” 

“ ‘They’ve practically no armour, those Treaty cruisers,” he said. ‘‘ We 
could make quite a mess of her with a few salvos.” 

“It isn’t enough to make a mess of her,” I said. ‘‘ We have to do her in.” 

Ashby said: “ I’ve been thinking we ought to heave up short, sir. They 
may not spot her weighing at first, from the bridge.” 

We had several look-outs posted, watching her fo’c’s’le in case she 
weighed. 

*““ We can always slip if it’s necessary,” I said. ‘‘ I don’t want to heave 
short, or we may drag the hook in this tide.” 

The steward, Rogers, was hanging about in the wardroom after each 
course. Generally he kept in the galley until we had to ring for him. 

“It’s all right, Rogers,” I said. “‘ I can see your ears flapping. There’s 
no more news.” 

“Thank you, sir. Do you reckon there’ll be a war ?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know any more than you do, Rogers.” 

We passed the port and drank The King. Ashby and Morison went 
up to the bridge. I stayed talking with the Chief. We didn’t either of us 
want war. 

‘* Nobody does,”’ said the Chief, ‘‘ except kids like Morison, and grown- 
up kids who don’t think. But this war will have been forced on us. ‘They’ve 
put insults on us that no one could let by. They’ve got all puffed up like 
Germany in 1914. A little blood-letting will be good for them.”’ 

“‘ And for us ?”’ I said. 

“We don’t want war, but by God it will do some of those pansies at 
home a bit of good. There’s nothing like a war for pulling the nation 
together. We were getting too soft. It will put new blood into us.” 

‘* By blood-letting,” I said. rai 

* Yes, like the old doctors used to do. By God, it will be a fine thing for 
us.” 

** And by God we don’t want war.” 

“What ?” 

‘You said we don’t want war.” Stegall ee 

‘No, we don’t want war. But they’ve asked for it this time.” 
There was a signalman at the door. He said the cruiser was weighing. 
I ran forward to the bridge. The watch was standing by at the break of the 
fo’c’s’le. 
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I told Morison to use no lights on the fo’c’s’le. When I got on the bridge ~ 


Ashby said the cruiser had been working cable for some minutes. She was 
not showing lights. I could hear the noise of her capstan faintly across the 
water, but I could not see her at first because my eyes were dazzled 
through being in the lighted wardroom. Then I saw her. She was dark 
against the darkness of the land hills across the bay. I thought she would 
steer west to get among the trade routes, leaving the bay by the reef. If 
we kept on her quarter between her and the coast she would find it difficult 
to get our range unless there was a moon. There were big ragged clouds 
blowing across the sky. I thought there would be not much moon, but 
plenty of wind. I didn’t want any moon, but neither did I want a big sea. 
If the sea got up it would be difficult to keep up with her, because we were 
so small and she a big high-freeboard cruiser. 

The cruiser was moving when our anchor was up and down. When it 
broke I went ahead half, and then full. I rang down thirty knots. Soon we 
were holding her and then gaining. At twenty-five knots I could keep about 
half a mile astern. 

‘* Pipe action stations,” I said. 

I pressed the alarm button, and the rattlers sounded, drowning the pipe. 
Hands went to action stations. 

When she was clear of the reef the cruiser turned west. I got on her 
quarter, between her and the land. She made a signal to us: ‘‘ Captain to 
Captain : request your reasons for following me.” 

“Damn silly question,” said Ashby. 

I made reply: “‘ Captain to Captain: regret do not understand your 
signal. My movements are free of all offensive character.” 

It was blowing outside, and we began to take it green. The sea came at us 
on the port bow, and we went screwing into it, cocking up on the crests and 
coming down bump in the troughs. She’ll break her back at this I thought, 
and then that it would be easier beyond the headland. The sea would 
lengthen out beyond. 

For the next hour before we got up to the headland the cruiser drew away 
from us. She went smacking through the short sea like a liner. I couldn’t 
increase speed because we should have broken up. The whaler was 
smashed by a sea, and we lost two men from the tubes’ crews although we 
had the lifelines rigged. I was glad we should be beyond the headland 
before midnight, because now we had got to the north of east, and the 
beam sea was sweeping right over the tubes when we rolled. 

““Who’s on the after tubes, Number One ?”’ I said. 

“* Leading-Seaman Roberts, sir,”’ said Ashby. 

“‘T thought he reported sick yesterday.” 

“ He’s left his hammock, sir. He says he feels fit. I expect he was swing- 
ing the lead a bit before.” 

We were all wet through on the bridge, but we were not getting it green 
now the sea was on the beam. Rogers brought up some cocoa from the 
wardroom galley, but he slipped on the ladder as we rolled, and emptied 
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the jug over himself. I told him to bring another jug when we had turned 
the headland. 

I lost sight of the cruiser a few minutes before eleven. We all lost her 
except a signalman who said he could make her out about a point on the 
port bow. Then he lost her. She could not have seen us for some time, 
because we were against a darker background. We saw her again for a few 
seconds when the moon came out between clouds. She was then slightly on 
the starboard bow. I reckoned from this that she was hugging the coast 
round the headland. I thought she would have stood out away from the 
land so as to slip us, but that now she was making for the short cut between 
the islands beyond the headland. It would bring her to the trade routes 
quicker. She probably thought we had turned back because of the sea. 

We had the headland abeam at 2320. The sea lengthened out, and our 
motion got easier. I got her up to thirty knots. We went swooping down the 
side of one sea and up the slope of another without shipping much. We 
could catch the cruiser going like this, but in an hour the sea would get 
short again in the channel between the islands. 

I was right about the cruiser taking the short cut, because she came in 
- sight dead ahead at 2335. She must have reduced speed thinking we had 
given up. We came up fast on her quarter, keeping between her and 
the land so that I don’t think she saw us for quite a time. ‘Then she crowded 
on speed, but we were well up. 

“Ten minutes to go,’’ said Ashby. 

She was cutting across our bows. She was faster than I thought. She was 
trying to get on the landward side, so that we should be forced out on her 

ort quarter. Then she could see us better than we could see her. 

‘* She’ll be ashore if she doesn’t look out,” said Ashby. 

She took a risk but she got across our bows. Now we were silhouetted 
for her. The moon was showing. 

‘* All guns train on Look Out Bearing 290,” I said. 

Morison was at the navyphone. “ All guns train on Green 30. Range 
- 1200. Deflection 6 Left.” 

‘* All tubes on Green go,”’ said Ashby. 

I had searchlights switched on with shutters closed. B gun had star shell. 
- It was close on midnight. I wondered about the ultimatum and the 
- crowds in London. They would be outside Buckingham Palace now, and 
there would be drinking in restaurants and pubs, and troop trains running 
_ with blinds drawn, and the Fleet steaming without lights, and the bombers 
loading up. Our wireless had been jammed all this time, ever since the 
_ Admiralty signal at dusk. 
_ Time ?’’ I said to Ashby. 

‘“‘'Three minutes to go, sir.” gy: pis 

The cruiser was turning. I thought to bring her midships guns to bear. 

“ Starboard 15,” I said. ‘‘ Stand by to fire tubes.” 

One of the navyphone buzzers sounded, and a signalman went to it. 
The cruiser was still turning, and we were closing her very fast. 
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‘‘ Wireless Room speaking, sir,” said the signalman. “'They’re not 
jammed any more, sir. There’s an Admiralty signal coming through.” 

‘Take it,” I said. 

The cruiser kept on her turn, so that she came past our bows on our port 
hand, a full turn. I saw that she had switched on navigation lights. I had 
to put port helm on and come round in her wake, or we should have been 
ashore. We rolled very heavily on the turn. 

The Admiralty signal was en clair. The ultimatum terms were accepted. 
They had climbed down in the last minute, and we had called their hand. 
So now there would not be war, and we could go back. 

The cruiser was signalling. Her captain regretted the jamming of our 
wireless, and asked us to dine next day in harbour. 

I said to the signalman, “‘ Make to her: ‘ Not at all. You dine with us.’ ” 

Afterwards I remembered the dessert wine one got in their ships, and 
wished I had accepted. But I think I was a bit worked up at the time. 


Wood-engraving by EN1D Lacey 
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BATTERSEA RISE 


By E. M. FORSTER 


ATTERSEA RISE! What a thrill the name gives me in the 

publisher’s list !* Is it just a fancy title, or can it really be the 

house which once belonged to my family ? It really is the house, 

and Miss Pym, the writer of the book, is the greatgrandchild, as 
I am, of Henry Thornton the elder. And did I ever go to the house in the 
early eighties, led by some cousin in my peacock-blue velvet suit ? I seem 
dimly to remember an enormous and heavily varnished globe. However, 
Miss Pym, who knows the furniture so well, mentions maps on rollers, 
not a globe, so perhaps I was never taken there. Anyhow here is the house, 
evoked unexpectedly, and with sympathy, and perhaps for the last time. 
Battersea Rise ? The name can mean nothing to the post-war generation, 
and may even sound faintly funny. 

It was originally a small Queen Anne building, standing at the edge of 
that very wild tract, Clapham Common. In 1792 Henry Thornton bought 
and enlarged it and its great feature was a library designed by his friend 
William Pitt. In this library the evangelicals and philanthropists. of the 
Clapham Sect would meet—William Wilberforce, James Stephen, Zachary 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Charles Grant, etc., joined on occasion by 
Mrs. Hannah More from Somerset. Thornton was of Yorkshire stock, but 
his family had lived in the district for two generations. They were business 
people; his grandfather and brother had been governors of the Bank of 
_ England, his father a merchant in the Russia trade, and he himself was a 
_ partner in the bank now known as Williams Deacon. He was for over 
_ thirty years M.P. for Southwark, and no doubt he found the house 
convenient, because he could easily drive up to Westminster. This early 
_ period of its history is the best known. Riches, evangelical piety, genuine 
goodness, narrowness, complacency, integrity, censoriousness, clannish- 
- ness, and a noble public spirit managed to flourish together in its ample 
- bosom without mutual discomfort. No dancing and no cards; but heaps 
of food. Constant self-examination ; but it was constant rather than painful. 
_ Lord Crewe, who writes a foreword to Miss Pym’s book, rightly compares 
the Thornton set to the Quakers, but they were less attractive than the 
- Quakers in that they never deviate into mysticism. Solidly religious, they 
_ give one the impression of having no sense whatever of the unseen. That 
_ they had no sense of art goes without saying, nor were they interested in 
- literature unless it was of an intellectual or formative character. Miss 
Pym, like myself, is out of touch with them, though she goes farther than I 
can when she quizzes them for suppressing the slave trade. Surely that was 
a great work, and a source for family pride so long as we are a family. 


* Battersea Rise. By Dorothy Pym. Cape. tos. 6d. 
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Her view of them is perhaps coloured by non-Thornton influences, and 
when she generalizes about them it is in the following strain :— 


Their manners were perfect, so that they would often appear to give in, but to 
those people who knew them well it was evident that the acquiescence was only 
seeming and a concession to good manners which they rightly held in high esteem. 

Not so however when their loyalty was really aroused and when they thought 
that matters had gone too far. Then their caustic tongue would give vent, lashed 
by the fact that something had been hurt or neglected, and in ominously quiet 
tones they would ask the why and wherefore of the question, until their pitiless 
logic would split into pieces whatever excuses the unfortunate offender had to 
offer and reduce him to the frame of mind which they considered should be his. 
. . . Nothing escaped their lightning intelligence, and be it some individual who 
was trying to make himself out grander than he was ; some sycophant whose 
intentions were too marked ; some would-be Christian whose tenets did not fit in 
with his actions—they were down on such frailty like a knife, and in one caustic 
and witty sentence would lay bare the truth which such pains had been taken to 
hide, and destroy for ever the aspirations which had started out so grandly. 


No, it could not have been an easy family to marry into. There are stories 
of one poor little bride bursting into tears and of another saying thought- 
fully, “‘ If there was a spot upon the glorious Sun himself, the ‘Thorntons 
would notice it.” 

Henry Thornton, after a few years of bachelor occupation with Wilber- 
force, married a Yorkshire girl and quickly filled Battersea Rise with 
children, and then, in the second decade of the nineteenth century, and 
within a year of one another, he and his wife both died. There follows a 
gracious interlude, of which Miss Pym does not speak. The young guardian 
of the children, Sir Robert Inglis, tory member for Oxford, comes into 
residence with his wife, and rules over the six girls and the three boys with 
urbanity and charm. Battersea Rise becomes youthful, though not frivolous. 
Most of the tales I have heard of it date from this Inglis regency, rather 
than from more recent years, and one gets an increasing sense of the garden, 

a garden as big as a park, and containing a tulip tree which, the children © 
believed, would have been cut down by Napoleon had he succeeded in 
invading England. The interlude ends in 1833, when Henry Thornton the 
younger (Miss Pym’s grandfather) marries in his turn. The Inglises retired 
to their own estate in Bedfordshire, the brothers and sisters gradually — 
dispersed, though they kept the Clapham connection, and one of the © 
sisters, Marianne, only moved to the other side of the common, “‘ where I — 
can hear the sound of the Battersea Rise dinner bell.” In those big easy 
houses of the past, with their abundance of servants, and their governesses 
who had to use the back staircase, there was not the fight for privacy in 
which we now are all involved. Relatives could live together without running 
into each other, and perhaps there never was a moment in the hundred > 
years of Battersea Rise when every aunt and sister definitely cleared out. 

The younger Henry Thornton inherited his father’s banking capacity. — 
The money continued to come down from London, London itself crept 
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nearer, and he drove up every day to the City in a spider-like gig, wearing 
a stove-pipe hat. I should like at this point to quote not from Miss Pym’s 
book but from some manuscript recollections of my own aunt’s, the late 
Miss L. M. Forster. No doubt I am partial, but my aunt’s words seem to 
me to have much beauty, and to call up a lovely picture of that lost house 
and garden—lost, if the vision of a child had not preserved it. 


I doubt if I was three years old, for we walked about the house at a very early 
age, and what I remember is being carried into the library at Battersea Rise one 
cold morning, and being put down by the glass door to watch the men rolling great 
balls of snow on the lawn and leaving green paths behind them as they went. It 
was a most fascinating sight and I stood entranced, balancing myself with out- 
spread hands on the glass, and I remember a feeling of acute disappointment, and 
of being baulked, when someone came behind me and gently took my hands from 
the window, saying I should get them too cold if I kept them there. I obeyed, 
but felt the men and the great snowballs were no longer so close to me as before. 
I have no doubt that my parents were in the group of people breakfasting at the 
round table in the Library, and I remember the pleasant smell of coffee and toast 
when I was carried to the window, but I do not know in whose arms I was borne, 
nor which aunt made me take my hands off the window panes, but I feel sure it 
was not my mother. I believe I should have said “‘ need I?” to her, and that her 
sympathy would have set me free to stand as I liked. The wide lawn and snow- 
covered trees glittering in the sun with the men plodding steadily on, rolling the 
great snowballs before them, is the very first of many beautiful landscapes that 
hang like pictures in my memory. 


The date to which this passage refers is about 1842. My aunt goes on to 
give a pleasant and fantastic account of her uncle Henry, her host: ‘‘ He 
said that when he was little he had been told he must never play with fire 
or he should get burnt, but now he was a man he knew better, and would 
show us he could play with fire nicely, and not get burnt at all. He lit a 
good sized piece of newspaper at the fire, put it all blazing on his leather 
chair, and sat down on it, to our delight and horror.” On such scenes, at 
times, could the Hoppner portrait of the first Henry and the architecture 
of William Pitt look down. 

_ The second Henry died in 1881, but his widow continued to live at 
Battersea Rise after his death. One of their daughters had married Miss 
_ Pym’s father, the other had married a cousin, Percy Thornton. Percy was 
_ for many years conservative member for Clapham, and the opponent of 
John Burns, so modern do we now become; he was also an eminent cricketer. 
- The house continued its tradition of sobriety and solidity, though the zeal 
of its early years did not revive. London came nearer and nearer. Clapham, 
once infested by highwaymen, turned first into a pleasant and then into an 
unpleasant suburb. The house faced the road and the coming onslaught, 
but its garden behind retained the illusion of untouched country. The 
tulip tree grew higher, the Japanese anemones and St. John’s wort 
increased, the rabbits and other pets multiplied, the books stood unaltered 
and unopened in the library, the maids still whitened the white squares 
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and avoided the black squares of the tesselated pavement in the hall. 
This is the house through which Miss Pym strays, half-sentimental, 
half-amused, wholly affectionate. She lingers with the servants of the 
moment, begins to catalogue the furniture, breaks off to walk through 
the greenhouses or to have a hit at Hannah More. And as she 
reminisces, the last act opens, the old generation passes, and in 1907 
Battersea Rise completely disappears. There was an attempt to preserve 
it—I remember sending a small contribution, which was honourably 
returned—but not enough people cared, and indeed it has neither played a 
leading part in national life, nor has it produced any outstanding individual. 
It was just the abode of an unusually upright and intelligent middle-class 
family. The whole organism seems to have functioned to the very end— 
the greenhouses, the special cows, the maps on rollers, the Nankeen Rooms, 
the gloxinias, the large vase into which they were stuck, the sofa under 
whose weight two footmen staggered on to the lawn. London knocked and 
everything vanished—vanished absolutely, and has left no ghost behind, 
for the Thorntons do not approve of ghosts. 

Miss Pym’s pleasant volume would have gained if she had put more 
work into it. No doubt she is right to exclude politics, but if the spirit of 
a house is to be conveyed some inventory must be kept of the people 
who have lived there, the family tree must be kept open, relevant papers 
searched, etc. As it is, we wander up and down from Pitt Room to Nankeen 
Rooms, from one Henry to another, from undated event to unascribed 
picture until we scarcely know where we are. She seems, for instance, not 
to have used the manuscript notes of Henry Thornton the elder, which 
he began for his children’s sake in 1802, and which must have been widely 
copied, and there is also the MS. autobiography of his daughter Marianne, 
written in 1856. The book-list, given on p. 208, is surely in Marianne’s 
handwriting. The Wilberforce portrait, reproduced without comment on 
p. 20, is by the elder George Richmond. The Gainsborough portrait of 
John Thornton is, or was recently, in the board room of the Marine Society, 
where the old boy was treasurer. And one important fact in the history of 
our family has been omitted, in my judgment needlessly. And there is no 
index. Perhaps, too, Miss Pym is a little inclined to exalt vagueness into a 
virtue. There is one passage in which she is describing part of the garden, 
a tangle of Solomon’s seal and aquilegias, and she wonders why it is always 
called “‘ Miss Lucy’s Garden” : ‘I lose count of my greataunts, and, 
maybe one of the series was so named.”’ Bless her, of course she had a 
greataunt Lucy! Miss Lucy Thornton the invalid (1801-1844) so disliked 
noise that on one occasion she sent a message to some men who were 
shooting coals at Battersea Rise, and asked them to shoot lower down. 
Of course the quiet garden must have been hers ! 

But I must not go on picking holes. Thorntons are notorious faultfinders, 
and no doubt some drops of their blood are at work now. I liked the book. 
It will be of great interest to our scattered cousinhood, and it should also 
find favour with the general public. 
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AFTER NIJINSKY 


By EDWIN EVANS 


HE appeal recently made on behalf of Vaslav Nijinsky confronts 

one unexpectedly with the thought that, although only twenty 

years ago he was at the height of his fame, the art of the ballet 

has in that short time all but completed a cycle of its evolution. 
Moreover that cycle presents, within narrower limits of time and material, 
a remarkable analogy with recent musical developments. In both arts the 
chapter opens with a romantic movement. There had been no lack of 
romantic sentiment in music before that movement arose, but then it 
acquired an ascendancy that was fated to lead to excesses and ultimate 
exhaustion. Similarly there was no lack of romantic sentiment in the ballet 
before the movement initiated by Fokin and Diaghileff which has come to 
be known as the “‘ romantic secession,” but whereas in classical days from 
Carlo Blasis to Petipa the story was in the main a vehicle for virtuosity, 
under Fokin virtuosity became the vehicle for a story. 

And it is at this point that Nijinsky entered upon a career which, cliché 
though it be, one may call meteoric. As with the great romantics of music, 
the romantic secession in the ballet began by producing a succession of 
great works of art. But once committed to this new expressiveness there 
was nothing for it but to go on, and on, seeking yet more expressiveness 
with means which were very restricted in comparison with those of music. 
Whereas many decades elapsed before the means and processes of music 


_ showed the need of renovation, from the first the ballet felt that need. In 


classical days the traditional means of choreography sufficed. Petipa accom- 
plished wonderful things with them, but did not increase them to any 
appreciable extent. From Fokin onwards every choreographer has been 
driven to invent new means. The present position in music is that the past 
thirty years have yielded such vast additions to its technical means and 
processes that so-called neo-classicism has stepped in to provide a pause for 
their absorption into the normal musical vernacular. 

The ballet would appear to be experiencing a corresponding need. The 
invention of new means set in at an early date. Though Isadora Duncan 
was not directly concerned with the ballet as we understand it, there can 
be little doubt that its leaders were influenced by her. Whether she actually 
contributed to their choreographic vocabulary is not so easy to establish. 
Fokin enlarged it considerably, especially in the matter of combined 
effects. The big ensemble in The Fire-Bird, which now seems a little faded, 
contains the germ of that counterpoint of gesture which was to occupy the 
minds of choreographers who came after him. Of these the first was 
Nijinsky. He contributed only three ballets to the Diaghileff repertoire 
but these contained so much sheer invention that they might be termed 
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revolutionary. Not only were the flat profile effects of L’Aprés-Midt, and 
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the angular straight-line movements and poses of Le Sacre, the starting- — 
points of new paths, but they achieved complete emancipation for the — 
choreographist. He was able henceforth to claim that every gesture, every 


movement of the human body belonged to the raw material of his art. And 
when, soon afterwards, Massine engaged upon the perennial problem of 
choreographic notation he provided not merely for such gestures and 
movements as were then used in the ballet, but for an unlimited variety of 
both. 

His additions to the expressive resources of choreography may be less 
sensational than those of his immediate predecessors, but they are certainly 
far more abundant. Nor have the choreographers who have arisen after 
him come within measurable distance of contributing as much, though 
several of them have shown invention. Meanwhile, as in music, there is 
beginning to be felt that need of a phase of quasi-classical repose for the 
better absorption of the new expressive resources. Diaghileff himself, 
though he led the romantic secession because he deemed it an zsthetic 
necessity, was at heart a classicist. It has even been whispered that some 
of the excesses of his last period were incidental to a Machiavellian policy 
of exasperating his public, making it breathless, so that when the time 
was ripe it would welcome a classical revival with open arms. There was, 
of course, no truth in the suggestion. Diaghileff was more a tactician than a 
strategist. He gauged the changing palate of his public well enough to pro- 
vide in advance for its titillation, but he did not plan to square the circle. 

It is, however, true that of all the ballets he produced the one that gave 
him the greatest personal satisfaction was the sumptuous staging of a 
great classic, T’chaikovsky’s The Sleeping Princess. He was proud of those 
of his ballets which made history, musical or choreographic, for they 
gratified his instincts as a creative artist, but the Tchaikovsky-Petipa ballet 
permitted him to bask in sheer undistracted enjoyment. It is, therefore, not 
at all unlikely that if he were alive to-day we would see him at the head 
of a strong movement towards a neo-classicism of the ballet—a return, 
with an enriched vocabulary of expressive terms, to the cult of formal 
beauty. Some recent productions point that way, and the manner in which 
they have been received shows that the public was ready for them. And it is 
at this point that an appeal is made for Nijinsky, who, as a dancer, was 
representative of classic art. As a choreographer he met the need of his 
time with invention, but as a performer he possessed attributes which are 
of all times, rare as they may be. 

It is tempting to read some significance into the coincidence that a neo- 
classic phase in music was inaugurated by a ballet, Pulcinella, produced in 
1920. ‘he modern inter-relation of music and ballet made it extremely 
probable that the latter would experience a similar need of Antaeus-like 
contact with its classic tradition. But apart from the fact that choreography, 
like music, has meanwhile acquired a new glossary of expressive terms, 
another and an even more radical change has taken place in the mutual 
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relations of choreography and music. In the classical era which came to 
a head with Petipa choreography exercised an undisputed tyranny over 
music. Petipa himself gave orders to composers which these had to obey. 
Choreographers reared in that tradition still imagine that if they want to 
strike out a few bars of music which inconvenience them they have only 
to say the word, whatever indignity they may be inflicting on the work of 
the composer. I have recently heard of one who became indignant and 
imagined the conductor to be an unlettered barbarian because he refused 
to mutilate a score at his dictation. 

It is useless to recriminate against such absurdities. They were part of 
the tradition. The choreographer invented a sequence of movements and 
the music had, willy nilly, to accommodate itself. Even Tchaikovsky’s 
music was not safe. One of the first and greatest achievements of the 
Diaghileff régime was the establishment of an equal partnership between 
choreography and music. Wherever possible the two collaborated in the 
composition of the ballet. When the composer of the music was not present, 
Diaghileff and his musical advisers acted as his representatives, and saw to 
it that no brutalities were perpetrated on the score. This was facilitated 
by the new ideas in choreography which, being less dependent on curvi- 
linear design, were more susceptible of being treated in phrases of variable 
length. Any section of a straight line is still a straight line, but short 
sections of a curve lose their character, and, to the eye, differ little from 
straight lines. 

Here, then, arises the stumbling block in the path of neo-classicism as 
applied to the ballet. The classic ideals demand a continuity of choreo- 
graphic phrasing which can be obtained only if the musical collaborator 
adopts precisely the same length of phrase. In practice this might be 
construed to mean that the musician must once more take his orders from 
the choreographer. It is a stumbling-block, but not a barrier. At the 
worst it may limit the choice of music. Already now, one reason why 
Massine has beensuccessful in his choreographic versions of symphonies by 
Tchaikovsky and Brahms, which are not yet neo-classic but point that 
way, is that the symphonic construction of the music involved a continuity 
of phrasing which was not present in the saccadé music of some modern 
productions, but is being restored to music by the neo-classic movement. 
A choreographer who aimed at a carefully thought out system of sweeping 
curvilinear patterns, interlocked to form a continuous design, could scarcely 
accommodate himself to music that was broken up into detached asymmetric 
patterns made coherent by the balance of their irregularities, but he should 
experience no such difficulty in collaborating with a composer whose own 
neo-classicism involved a return to formal symmetrical design. That is 
what makes the present situation so interesting. PE ee 

Nijinsky and the earlier Massine were confronted with intricacies 
which they were compelled to pass on to the dancers. The production of 
the original choreography of The Rite of Spring involved 500 hours of 


rehearsal, and even so it remained a mystery how some of the intricate 
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evolutions were ever mastered. The ballets which Stravinsky has com- 
posed in recent years involved no such problems. There was in fact no — 
reason whatever why choreographic neo-classicism should not have 
advanced pari passu with the movement in music, except that choreography 
has always followed a certain distance in the rear. There was a time when — 
even Tchaikovsky himself was too “‘ advanced ” for it, and doubtless the 
same difficulties presented themselves in Taglioni’s day. Thanks to Fokin, 
Nijinsky, Massine and some others choreography has acquired a greater 
resilience, and a greater regard for the claims of music as its collaborator, 
but it isstill tenacious of what it has succeeded in establishing. The brightest 
prospect at the moment is that if the classic formalism of the ballet, with 
its breadth of design, comes back to us, it will not seek to reassert its. 
tyranny over its willing partner. As that tyranny was the reason why so 
much ballet music of the past was trivial and meretricious, and why many 
great musicians have been reluctant to become associated with it, it is 
ample cause for rejoicing. 

The ballet as Diaghileff conceived it is the most satisfying synthesis of 
the arts yet evolved. It is superior even to music-drama, in which the drama 
is so often sacrificed to the music, and the pictorial aspect neglected. 
I am inclined to deprecate the attempted addition to the ballet of singing, 
and still more of the speaking voice, which blends neither with music nor 
with choreography. For me the trinity of choreography, orchestral music 
and decorative art suffices, and I believe that it still offers enough possi- 
bilities to satisfy the wildest ambition of any artist. That, however, may be 
a personal idiosyncrasy, and some genius of the future may succeed in 
achieving a yet more comprehensive synthesis. Meanwhile the return to a 
formal design in which all the conquests, choreographic and musical, of 
the three agitated decades that have passed, unite, is a consummation to be 
desired, and the next step in that direction is with the choreographer. 
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GOOD RELATIONS 


By T. C. SHEARME 


HERE was every reason why the Bentleys of Great Whittlesford 

and the Forsters of Stowport should maintain good relations 

with each other. Their work was in the same place (George 

Bentley was the head of Dockford Hospital, at which Michael 
Forster, after having been for a long time out of a job, was now working 
as Secretary and Organizer of the New Wing Appeal); their children 
were the same age and played together; and their wives had known 
each other for at least ten years, having first met when they were at the 
same school. 

But there was a subtler and much more urgent reason why the 
Bentleys and the Forsters should get on weil together. They were both 
Bloomsbury families and both intelligent ; as Bloomsbury people said,‘ the 
only real intellectuals in the whole district.” And so if you were thinking 
of motoring from London to Dockford, either you said to yourself, 
“I will ask the Bentleys to put me up, and go out to supper at Stowport 
with the Forsters,”’ or, “‘ I'll sleep at the Forsters this time, if they can 
have me, and go round by Great Whittlesford on the way back.”’ There 
was nothing which gave more pain, more anxiety, and caused more com- 
plications than an attempt to visit one family without meeting the other. 

And the relations between the Bentleys and the Forsters were good, 
very intimate and of very long standing, though perhaps of the kind which 
is due more to the people concerned having a great deal in common than 
to their being particularly attracted to each other. They were all very 
- nice people, easy, simple and kindly, and it would have been almost 
impossible to quarrel with any one of them. 


_ The Bentleys lived in the large and thriving village of Great Whittles- 
- ford, which had always contained the roomy houses and large gardens of 
- several select families and was now fast becoming a suburb of Dockford. 
- The Forsters, on the other hand, lived in a lovely old Elizabethan cottage 
in the untouched, beautiful, little-known village of Stowport, with its 
_ rough, shallow stream racing along at the foot of the North Downs, its 
- many-styled church and beautiful old inn. 

They were interesting people, Michael Forster the more obviously so. 
_ He was a gentle, shy, kind, intellectual, useless-with-his-hands sort of 
man; a man also of inflexible principles, ready like Horace’s classic just 
man, to stand, if the Universe should fall, dauntless among the ruins. ‘The 
~ trouble with him was that he kept on thinking the Universe would fall, 
and it never did. Art (he said) was decadent ; literature had over-reached 
itself ; music had the seeds of death in it, and life was altogether decayed. 
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So, thinking this, he was nearly always gloomy, and went about softly, 
with a pale face, thin lips, sad eyes and an academic voice, prophesying 
the imminent collapse of everything which he most cared for. 

But it must not be thought that he contributed nothing to stem the tide 
of ruin. He was not at all one of those people who feel themselves alone in 
the world, write short books on Economics, Philosophy, Art or the Russian 
Ballet and call themselves “‘ pure intellectuals.’ No, in spite of his belief 
that the Universe was falling, he found enough mental vigour in himself 
to design competent and effective posters (‘ Posters. That’s what the great 
art of Fresco has descended to. Posters !”’), and, though he always said 
he couldn’t play a note on the piano, he really played very well; with 
this perversity, that he always played difficult passages better than easy 
ones. He was also, actually, an excellent cook, though he kept up his 
opinion of himself as a man who could do nothing practical by taking hold 
of an unpeeled potato gingerly, delicately, like a society lady picking up 
her teacup. His garden, which he and Rachael looked after themselves, was 
unusually beautiful and very well cared for; but when complimented 
on it he would always say, “‘ It’s Rachael who does it all, of course. I am 
useless at all practical things. I never stir a step up the garden except in 
my best suit, carrying an umbrella.” 

Once, in a very sincere mood, he said, ‘‘ I am a man who is distrustful 
of people. I am not cynical enough to think that they are thoroughly bad, 
and not optimistic enough to have confidence in them from the start. But 
I am suspicious of everyone for a long time after I first meet them.” 
“‘ Ah,” said everyone sitting round the table, (it was at dinner) “‘ that is 
quite true. At last Michael Forster has told the truth about himself.” But 
the truth was that if Michael Forster was distrustful of people, it was not 
through suspiciousness, fear of finding faults in them, but diffidence, fear 


that they might see faults in him. If anyone, no matter who, showed that 


they trusted him enough to ask a favour of him, he would put himself to a 
tremendous amount of trouble to get them exactly what they wanted ; 
unlike the Bentleys, who had such a reputation for open-handedness and 
good nature that they were capable of refusing sharply, in the name of 
frankness, any quite ordinary request. 

Michael was at his nicest, socially, when he had drunk some wine, and 
his chief affection was for his wife Rachael, whom he adored and respected, 
and of whom he was a little afraid. 

Rachael Forster was one of those people to whom it is no effort at all to 
behave sensitively, intelligently and unselfishly in every situation. She ran 
her house perfectly, and did her own housework ; made her own and her 
children’s clothes, but never advised her husband about his; drove the 
car, when they had one; played the violin, when her practising did not 
annoy anyone ; reviewed books on child psychology, wrote articles for a 


guide-book of the district, when need arose, made extra money by doing © 


“architectural” drawings of famous buildings. Before she married 
she had held all those jobs for which the first requisite, written large a 
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the mind of an employer, is Tact. She could collect rents without giving 
offence, she could ask what poor people’s incomes were without their 
resenting it, and she could inspect elementary schools which badly needed 
reforming and make all the teachers love her. Every unhappy woman 
whom she met confided her troubles to her the first afternoon; and the 
happier ones told her their sexual lives. To meet she was delightful, wise, 
unassuming, charming and often witty, for she sometimes tried to pretend 
she was not as nice as she was by making wicked remarks about people. 
But it was no good. Her niceness was so patent that it was useless for her 
to try to hide it. It oozed from her every action, it showed clearly in her 
eyes. In fact, it was so strong in her that it put her in danger of not using 
her intelligence at all; for in company, especially when Michael was 
there, she was apt to interpret every intellectual remark in terms of the 
feelings of the person who made it. Thus, if a young visitor should come 
to supper and say, “‘It is terrible. All the economic factors point to a 
quickly-approaching European War,” instead of wondering whether they 
did or not, or asking herself what they were, she was apt immediately to 
think, “Poor man, he’s feeling uncomfortable. Does he not like cold 
supper, or has he quarrelled with his fiancée, or is he bitter because he’s not 
: * : : ” 
quite sure that Michael really likes him ? 


One Friday morning in early summer, when the Forsters had been living 


_ in Stowport for about six years, there came to visit them, bringing his 


young wife, a Mr. Fordham from London. He was a lecturer at the 
University, fat, amiable, with baggy trousers and a funny face. He was 
essentially of Nonconformist descent ; that is to say, pleasant and humorous 
in everyday life, particularly if there were children present, but 
touchy about small things and fussy about his personal comforts. His 


_ wife, Barbara, was one of those spoilt, energetic, versatile South Kensington 


women who when they are young are “ such brilliant, vivid personalities,” 
and when they are old, so embarrassing, affected, ridiculous and grimacing. 
Now she was young, and really quite witty, with a touch of enfant terrible 
about her which made her wear her clothes with darns and patches in them 


and boast about her large appetite. Both husband and wife were extremely 


cultured and well-informed, though William Fordham pretended to be a 


_ little more well-informed than he was, and Barbara a little less. 


On the Saturday morning, a fine breezy day, the Fordhams were 
sitting late in the Forsters’ dining-room, eating a hearty breakfast which 
Rachael had specially cooked for them, while Michael Forster, sipping tea, 
sat by, smiling palely and genuinely trying to look on the amount they 


were eating with envy rather than disgust, when the telephone bell rang, 


and Rachael, answering it, received an invitation from the Bentleys for 


_ the whole party to come to lunch. 


——. © 


“IT suppose we cannot avoid it,” said Michael Forster in a distasteful 
tone. “No, certainly we cannot avoid it. It is very kind of the Bentleys 
to ask us.”’ 
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‘Oh come, Michael,” said Rachael, putting her hand over the mouth- 
piece of the telephone, ‘“‘ you know you enjoy yourself when you get there. 
And I really don’t think we can help going this time.” Her expression 
showed a strong desire to please everybody and make everybody happy. 
“Besides, the Fordhams want to see the Bentleys, don’t you ? Right, 
Joan, we’ll come then. It will be lovely.” Barbara Fordham took another 
rasher. 

‘Barbara, your appetite is really phenomenal,” said William Fordham 
amiably, taking another egg himself. 

‘Nothing to yours,” said Barbara with her mouth full. ‘“ Rachael, 
would you mind very much if I took another piece of toast ?” 

‘ Please do,” said Rachael, pleased, and then laughed. “‘ You’ll be doing 
the Bentleys a good turn by eating a good breakfast.’”’ She exchanged 
glances with her husband, and they both smiled, for the small helpings 
provided by the Bentleys at meal-times were a proverb in the family. 
William and Barbara smiled too, without quite knowing why. 


*¢ T amafraid our William and Barbara will be rathera strain on the Bentleys’ 
food supply,” said Rachael to her husband later in the morning with a 
mischievous grin. She had not so many things to make her happy that she 
felt she could afford to miss the chance of making fun of people now and 
again. 

“'The Fordhams,” said Michael in an abstracted tone, ‘‘ require at once 
much food and good food.” He gazed at the jasmine as he said it, as if the 
last thing he wanted was that his remark should be appreciated, and yet a 
certain shy and gentle look about him showed that he hoped it would be. 
He was in the garden in his best hat. 

Rachael laughed affectionately. 

“Do you think we ought to warn the Fordhams,” she said, “‘ that the 
Bentleys are always a bit on the near side with their food ? ” 

“No,” said Michael, ‘‘ I don’t see why the Bentleys should be protected 
from the results of their own actions ; or, for that matter,’ with a sudden 
genuine impulse of charity, “‘ why they should be branded as stingy in the 
eyes of all their friends. Of course, I’m afraid they must suspect by this 
time that we think them stingy. I’m afraid I made it rather obvious the last 
time we were there at dinner. Do you think I made it obvious ? But that’s 
no reason why the Fordhams should be told.” 

“No,” said Rachael stoutly, though with incomplete sincerity, “‘ I don’t 
think you made it the least obvious.” 

“That’s a good thing. I should not like to think I had made my feelings 
obvious ; not even over the question of food, over which I feel very 
strongly.” 

‘Then you think we had better not warn William and Barbara ? ” 

“No,” said Michael. “ Besides, they can’t possibly eat very much at 


lunch after what they ate at breakfast.” He shuddered slightly. Rachael 


laughed, and they went happily in together. 
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The Bentleys thoughtfully sent their car for them, driven by the 
gardener. 

“* Now that is really nice of Joan,” cried Rachael. 

My dear,” said Michael, ‘‘she sent it to ensure that we should all 
arrive in time.” 

“Oh, Michael, really, that is rather unkind.” A sudden feeling of storm 
and suspense, as of an approaching disaster, came over Rachael, making 
her look grave. 

“Don’t you like the Bentleys?” asked Barbara Fordham, in a rather 
glazed voice. She was feeling ill from the jerky motion of the car in the 
hilly lanes. 

““ Of course,” said Michael, “‘ the Bentleys are our oldest friends.” 

“Yes, we do like them thoroughly,” said Rachael, contradicting him. 
“But one gets into a habit, in this neighbourhood, of making fun of one’s 
neighbours. One shouldn’t do it, really, though I really don’t think it 
means anything.” 


You could see from one glance at the outside of the Bentleys’ large 
Victorian house that they were intellectual, for the downstairs curtains 
_were of black and white oilcloth and the bars of the gate were painted 
- each a different colour ; but you could see just as plainly that they were 
thoroughly English (what Sir Humphrey Broadway, one of the Directors 
of Dockford Hospital, would have called “ sound ”’) from the tennis court 
at the back, the clock-golf in front and the neatly clipped yew hedges. 
_ When they rang the bell, George Bentley, without waiting for the parlour- 
_ maid (and there was a parlourmaid) rushed out on to the steps to greet 
_ them. George Bentley was a small man, all grin and big hands, a simple 
man, energetic, cordial, intelligent and nice. He was extraordinarily 
- versatile, with the kind of versatility which knows at once all about mathe- 
matics, all about medicine, all about music and all about wireless: his 
- house was full of the gadgets he had invented, and in his spare time he 
_ read papers to philosophical societies. In temperament hewas rather like a 
_ child and rather like a puppy, and yet moral ; without the smallest trace of 
- histrionic ability. His patients loved him, and the nurses at the hospital 
- adored him and boasted of him, at which he was flattered but not really 
surprised. “‘ For, dash it all,” he said in his simple way, *“T do cater for 
_ practically all tastes, you know.” : 
__ As there was a quarter of an hour before lunch, he took the others into 
his study, showed them some new drawings by his children, for their 
_ psychological interest, told them all about his recent activities on his home- 
rigged yacht, and made them do a test he had just invented for testing 
~ people’s reaction to noise. ‘“‘ He seems to be interested in everything, 
thought Barbara Fordham, considerably impressed ; but she felt intimid- 
ated, and therefore rather distrustful, too. 
They had just finished the test when Joan Bentley, a comely, almost 
countrified woman of about thirty-five, came in. She was an old school 
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friend of Rachael’s. You could not see by looking at her that she had had 
a brilliant academic career, as her clothes and appearance were almost 
aggressively domestic, but you could feel it by the fact that she was not 
intimidated in intellectual conversation. Now common sense, energy, 
frankness, radiated from her; and something else too. It was a sort of 
diffidence, a sort of self-satisfaction, a sort of sourness and a “ let’s-be- 
downright-and-don’t-think-I’m-going-to-stand-any-nonsense-from-you ” 
sort of feeling. ‘‘I should think she could be nasty-tempered at playing 
bridge,” said Barbara, in a sudden burst of uneasy shyness ; and quick 
to catch a weakness from which she herself suffered. She was in a mood 
of jaundiced sensitiveness, partly due to having been made ill by the car, 
and was also bored through being told so much about the Bentleys without 
having been noticed or drawn into the conversation herself. But the next 
minute George Bentley asked her something, and her answer made him 
laugh, so that the boredom, and with it the shyness, vanished instantly. 
She leant back in her chair feeling freer, less frightened, and not so sick, 
and noticing the simple, almost boisterous affection between George 
Bentley and her husband, she decided that the Bentleys were a nice friendly 
family. Only, as they were going in to lunch, when she heard Joan Bentley 
say to Rachael, who had lingered to look at a picture in a book on the table, 
“Come in, Rachael, come in,” she said to herself, ‘‘ I shouldn’t want to 
have that woman for a friend.” The mellow, sunny, faded, battered, much 
lived-in dining-room, with its modern paintings in oil and tempera and 
its shelf of swimming and sports cups by the window, was pleasant and 
restful. But why did her feeling of nausea and giddiness return to her the 
moment that she got inside the door ? 

It was the meal. 

There were eggs done with onions; and then there was a joint of 
mutton with huge helpings of potatoes and vegetables piled on by Joan 
Bentley ; and then when they were half-through that, the parlourmaid 
brought in a huge pudding on a silver dish and put it on the hot-plate on 
the sideboard. 

Barbara Fordham felt very guilty (because of her huge breakfast) and 
very sick. Chastened and miserable, feeling as wicked as though the whole 
of humanity had turned against her, she struggled desperately to eat her 
mutton. She felt as though she was made of quivering lead and as though 
beads of sweat were standing on her brow, as she clutched her knife and 
fork and struggled on, fidgeting, and half-imagining that her chair was 
riveted to the floor and she was imprisoned under a never-ending and — 
too-highly polished table. 

““ Have some more,” said Joan Bentley briskly. 

“No, thank you,” said Barbara. Her feet and her stomach grew colder 
and colder. 

“Do. Go to the sideboard and take some for yourself. Don’t mind 
about us. We'll go on to the pudding.” 

“I won’t really,” said Barbara. 
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“Do as you like, but don’t refuse out of politeness. Eat away as long 
as you want to. We’re not the sort of people to stand on ceremony with.” 

Joan Bentley’s voice was friendly, her tone encouraging. Barbara realized, 
in a flash of deadly clearness, that the straight way to Joan Bentley’s good 
opinion lay in having some more mutton. But “ No, thank you ” she had 
to say sadly, and saw Joan’s expression grow harder and her face cloud. 

This set her arguing with herself as to exactly how sick she did feel, 
and why she felt so sick, and when she remembered that it was not all 
because she had over-eaten at breakfast, but quite half because she had been 
badly driven in the Bentleys’ car, she cheered up considerably. She stuck 
out her chin as she looked at the pudding. 

The pudding was asteamed pudding, with marmalade on the top, the very 
sight of which was almost too much for Barbara’s stomach, as she smelt 
the hot marmalade through the stale smell of mutton. Joan Bentley served 
out helping after helping. William Fordham earned a smile from her and 
gave his wife a far-off twinge of envy untinged with malice, as he cried out 
that it was his favourite pudding which he never got at home. George 
Bentley beamed from the other end of the table and shouted to his children 
to pass the plates faster. Michael Forster looked ethereal and melancholy, 
just as usual. But Barbara, with the apathy of sickness now heavy on her, 
said, “‘ I shall never be able to eat that. And after all, why should I when 
it’s the Bentleys who have made me sick in their beastly car ? ” 

** Excuse me,” she said, “‘ but would you mind if I had a little less ?” 

‘'What’s the matter ? ”’ said Joan Bentley sharply, ‘‘ don’t you like it ? ” 
_ “Qh yes,” said Barbara miserably, “it’s only ” What could she 
say ? What was that joke which was funny at breakfast ? She must answer 
instantly or Joan Bentley, who was already offended with her, would 
think her ruder than ever. “‘ It’s only,” she began to stammer garrulously, 
* it’s only that I had a huge breakfast. I wish I hadn’t now, but I’ve got an 
enormous appetite, really enormous. And I thought, well Rachael said it 
would be doing you a kindness to fill up a bit before coming here.”’ 

There was an awful silence, in which Rachael looked horrified. Joan 
Bentley went white. | 

During that afternoon, feeling rather better, in an attempt to make up 


- for what had clearly been a social error, Barbara was as polite and friendly 


to Joan Bentley as she possibly could be. But she was unsuccessful in her 


advances. Joan Bentley told everyone more and more precisely exactly how 


tv play clock golf, while Michael, with an aloof, infinitely sad and rather 
mystic expression on his face, in a faultlessly brushed Bohemian black hat 
and shining black shoes, stood with his left hand helplessly against his 


_ waistcoat, his putter dangling from it like a key. 


Perfectly cool and collected, perfectly happy, as she told herself, and 
never more keenly alert than now to the long shadows on the lawn, the 
translucent light, the coolness, the sound of her husband watering and the 
smell of wood smoke coming from behind the hedge, Joan Bentley that 
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evening took out her sewing and went to sit on the verandah. She was — 


serene, peaceful and contented in every part of her mind except one 
corner, where she felt numb. She kept that corner numb by refusing to pay 
attention to it; and she kept the little fringe of soreness round the edge of 
it, which otherwise might have sent out feelers like a sea-anemone, tight 
and narrow by squeezing it with other thoughts. But although her brow 
was serene and her eyes clear, a very acute observer might have 
noticed that the corners of her mouth were prim. 

‘‘ What a lot I have to be thankful for,” she said to herself, “‘ such a 
nice house and such a nice garden. And my children. How nice it is to be 
happily married and the centre of a large family ; so that one becomes 
impervious, thank God, to the changes and chances of social life or to 
rumours from outside.’ But as she said this she winced, at the smell of 
food being taken to the dining-room. 

During supper she was a little silent, but extremely clear and decisive 
in all her statements; only, every now and then, she became conscious 
of an intolerable languor. ‘‘ Why do they eat so slowly ?” she found herself 
muttering. ‘‘ Why can’t they hurry up a little ? ’ But as soon as she turned 
back on herself and said, ‘‘ Why on earth am I thinking that ? ” the whole 
feeling vanished away. 

George came in late that evening, and flung himself down in the arm- 
chair by the cups with a rather worried expression on his face. 

“‘ What’s the matter ?”’ asked Joan briskly, ‘‘ you look tired.” 

*“No, I’m not tired,” said George, getting up and feeling round on the 
mantelpiece for some matches, “‘ it’s only that little irritating things keep 
happening at the hospital. You know, little irritating incidents which affect 
one’s friends often annoy one more than when they happen to one’s self.” 

Joan asked what had happened, biting her thread off short and sounding 
interested. She said to herself, ‘‘ Forsters.”’ 

“It’s very nice of you to take so much interest in all the hospital gossip, 
old thing. I’m sure I don’t see why you should. It’s only Forster. He’s 
been quarrelling with the Board again. Oh, it’s nothing, really, only I 
happened to meet Sir Humphrey and he was a bit peeved, and asked me 
about Forster, and why I’d recommended him.” 

Joan sat silent, feeling more alert and more keenly intelligent than she 
had felt for some time. ‘The thought flashed across her mind in passing, 
“* How thankful I should be for a good clear active brain.” 

“Why did you recommend him ?”’ she asked. 

“ Well, he was out of a job and he wanted to get something, and besides, 
you know, he is very good at this appeal stuff. I thought that poster he got 
out really good. Didn’t you?” 

“No, not so very good,” Joan thought with sudden fierceness, but she 
said, ‘‘ Yes, very good indeed.” 

“Oh, there’s no doubt he can do the work all right. And besides, you 
know what that Board is. But Forster—oh, well, you know, Forster’s really 
not a bad chap. A bit awkward on the surface, perhaps, but thoroughly ail 
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right really, when you come to know him. He was particularly nice, I 
thought, this afternoon.” 

“What did Sir Humphrey say ? ” 

_. Well, that they had someone else they wanted to appoint, but they 
didn’t like to without consulting me. I will say this for that Board. They 
are very decent about consulting me.” 

“ They’re going to sack Forster,” flashed through Joan’s mind for a 
minute, and she had a swift feeling of exultation. It gave place immediately 
to a genuine feeling of sorrow. 

““ Oh, poor old Michael ! ” she said, ‘‘ that would be very hard on him.” 

“ Yes, it would be. Devilish hard. And I don’t believe he would ever get 
another job.” 

“That in itself is not really a recommendation,” said Joan, quickly and 
lightly. “‘ But you can’t sack him now. You’ve got his poster.” 

“That would be a dirty trick, wouldn’t it ?” said George laughing, and 
pufiing away contentedly at his pipe. ‘‘ Take the poor chap’s poster and 
give him the push.” He was by now in a thoroughly good temper. 
“Qh, I think there’s a good deal to be said for Michael,” said Joan 
sincerely. She sewed, and he smoked, in silence for a little while. 

“I say,” she said suddenly. 

“What ? ” 

“* About Michael.” 

“What ?” 

_ “What I think you should do is to tell Sir Humphrey to take no notice 
at all of this quarrel, but tell him that you won’t feel the same about it if 
it happens again. After all, Michael shouldn’t keep on quarrelling with 
_ that Board.” 

‘*M-m. That’s a bit hard on Forster, isn’t it ?”’ 

** Well, of course, I would be bound to be harder than you,” said Joan. 

(9 Wh ? ”»> 

¥ Bec Michael’s more your friend than mine, to begin with” 

_ (“‘ How sincere I am being,” flashed through her mind, and the words 
_ ** Sincere and just ’’). ‘‘ And then naturally ’m bound to take your reputa- 
~ tion for integrity in recommending people more seriously than you can.” 
‘You think I should think of that ?” 

“No,” said Joan, biting off the cotton again, ‘“ but I think I should.” 
She very often made terse statements, but not often neat ones, so that 
_ the verbal felicity of this made George laugh. orate 

___ “By Jove, Joan,” he said, ‘‘ you have got a good clear brain. I'll think 
_ it over.” 

He thought. ; 
~ “JT don’t think T’ll do anything more about it unless I see Sir 
Humphrey,” he said, “‘ but if I do, I might try to find out exactly how 
_ far this quarrel really has gone.” eee 
“Don’t do anything rash,” said Joan. ‘‘ Remember, he’s our friend. 
To herself, later, she kept saying, “‘ Everything I have said is true and. 
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correct. Mine is the real just estimate of the situation. There is no doubt 
about that in my own mind.” 
And she was quite right. 


A short time later Michael Forster lost his job, and shortly after that 
again the Forsters had to move into another neighbourhood. Joan Bentley 
was charming to them (“‘ Much more intelligently kind than I should have 
thought she could be,” as Rachael said), then, and for the rest of her life. 
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Grand Ballet, woodcut by Gwen Raverat. From Frances 
Cornford’s new volume of poems, ‘‘ Mountains and Molehills ” 
(Cambridge University Press). 
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TOURISTS IN BALI 


By STELLA BENSON 


HE Dutch Government is trying to keep the island of Bali free 
of modern influences—an impossible task. Missionaries are 
excluded, to be sure—but tourists are admitted—and tourists 
bring to bear the most insidious modern influence of all. To a 
certain extent, the Balinese seem to be saved, for the present, from the 
worst effects of tourism by their own nonsensical nature. To us, coming 
from China—that land of Horse Sense—this Balinese characteristic— 
nonsensicalness—seemed more clear than it did to American tourists, who 
expect all orientals to be inscrutable, mystically inclined, behind the 
times, and ridiculously un-American anyway. The Chinese, a rational, 
hardheaded and materialistic people, have long ago discovered the practical 
_value of this tourist illusion, and wisely cherish it whenever they have the 
time and opportunity. But the Balinese really seem to be content to be 
actually as silly as the tourists expect orientals to be ; that is to say, they 
are, apparently, a truly zsthetic people, who do not feel the need of a 
practical reason for everything they do. They wear flowers (a very silly 
thing to do, if you come to think of it) not, like the Hawaiians, to please 
tourists, but to please themselves; they choose brilliant, rather than 
durable, materials for their graceful, rather than practical, clothes; they 
_ are of the Hindu religion—(a religion emphatically not founded on common 
_ sense)—and yet do not carry it to that stark and cruel conclusion aspired 
to by their British Indian neighbours ; Balinese women wear their breasts 
_ bare and are (so good people tell me) senselessly immoral and senselessly 
lazy. 
Reve all, everybody shamelessly wastes time in dancing—and dancing 
_ (nonsensically enough) anywhere and everywhere, at any time, without 
_ making sure that enough tourists are present to make a dance pay. Travel- 
ling about Bali, one may come upon a whole village dancing, just for the 
- fun of the thing, without any audience at all. In short, Bali appears to be 
an island of silly people—in other words, an island of artists, who don’t 
know the art of Showing Off and Making it Pay. Practically all other 
_orientals visited by tourists have acquired this useful art, and all stand 
ready—as the World Cruiser docks—to supply what is expected of them, 
_ whether it be philosophy and inscrutability (Chinese) or artistic quaintness 
(Japanese) or sombre suffering (British Indian) or hairiness (Hairy Ainus) 
or madcap roguishness (Irish—oh, sorry, I forgot we were dealing with 
orientals) ; only the silly Balinese waste their time doing what they like. 
For this reason, all our fellow-tourists, with one voice, declared Bali to 
be a Ramp ; you simply never knew where to look for anything, they said, 
nothing seemed to be properly organized. But stay—it occurred to us once 
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or twice during our stay in Bali that this inconsequence was perhaps part 
of the game of Showing Off. You never know with these artists—especially 
is it difficult to know exactly where you are with histrionic artists. The 
Balinese are extremely histrionic ; they act, as they dance, at every moment 
of the day, for their own pleasure—without bothering about an audience. 
But do they ? Can one be quite sure? And if they don’t—if they are more 
audience-conscious than they seem—if they are more subtle in giving their 
audience its money’s worth than other orientals are—are we justified 
in calling Bali a Ramp ? 

This is an account of one afternoon in Bali; it seemed to me to support 
this view and that view in turn; its spiritual airs blew hot and cold, and, 
looking back on that day, with suspicions doubled and re-doubled and 
doubled again upon themselves, I don’t know what to think about it. 

The head waiter at the hotel suggested that we go to see the Kris Dance 
in a neighbouring village. We had by then seen almost too many village 
dances, but, having no other destination, allowed ourselves lazily to be 
driven there. We arrived at a clearing outside the gate of a large and par- 
ticularly complete temple. Most temples in Bali have tall carved gates and 
bristling carved walls enclosing—nothing—nothing but a sagging thatched 
shrine, perhaps, and a rubbed-out stone god six inches high, and a wicker 
tray full of hibiscus heads, paper rosettes and copper coins. But this 
temple was much more pretentious ; the village was evidently a prosperous 
one ; crowds of villagers in brilliant sarongs squatted round the cleared 
space. But the careless creatures had evidently forgotten to advertise the 
entertainment ; there were almost no tourists there—ourselves—two other 
couples—and two members of that superior race, Residents. This last 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. X, who lived in the village, welcomed us amiably, 
but had a slightly Greenwich Village look which made their patronage of 
the Kris Dance, to me, faintly suspect from the first. Had they, I wondered, 
come here to teach the Balinese to be more Balinese than ever—to be, in 
fact, as Balinese as tourists expect Balinese to be ? I crushed the unworthy 
suspicion down. Mr. and Mrs. X were a delightful couple. And besides, | 
the Kris Dance was obviously so exceedingly dull that there seemed to be 
no doubt that the conception was wholly oriental. Greenwich Village 
influence would have added pep. 

As it was, one could see at a glance that the Kris Dance was a Ramp ; 
it was only accident that our fellow-tourists had not been warned in time _ 
to come and point out its Rampancy to us. Six men in white—white 
pyjama trousers—white tunics with hanging white strips—tall white 
cockaded hats—and white simpering masks—were ogling and prancing 
about in a haphazard way, and went on doing so for an hour or more. A 
large black lion stood with its tail to the stage, under two crimson umbrellas; 
it was dressed in a carpet of black cocks’ feathers ; it wore a large, fairl 
lionlike mask, and frangipani blossoms were wired to its beard. Its tail 
was tightly curled. For hours it stood without moving its body, but under- 
going changes of heart—for from time to time the two men inside it asked 
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two friends to take their places in order that they might come out and have 
a drink and a rub down. There was great charm about this lion, and I was 
not surprised to hear from Mr. X that it represented Righteousness. Mr. X 
told us the story of the dance. The Good Lion, it seemed, had at one time 
unwisely married the Daughter of Sin, but as soon as he discovered what 
kind of person she was, had virtuously divorced her. This had naturally 
annoyed Sin, his mother-in-law, and the Kris Dance, in fact, showed the 
resulting battle between the armies of Righteousness and the armies of Sin. 
The six simpering albinos now dancing were the Lion’s followers, and in 
the course of their war, they had discovered that their own Goodness was 
handicapping them. They would be obliged to place themselves on Sin’s 
plane—by a mystical process with daggers—before they could defeat Sin. 
But this process, said Mr. X, we should not see, for, in the presence of 
strangers, the dance would not be carried beyond the stage of preliminary 
skirmishes. 

Presently six followers of Sin appeared—dressed in white also, but 
distinguished from the righteous by weeping beards on their masks, and 
by very long fingernails quivering to a distance of six or eight inches from 

_ their grey-cotton fingertips. There were several encounters, but it was 
evident that the Good Boys could not harm the Bad. Even when they 
isolated one Sinner and pranced round and round him, fanning him 
furiously—(they were armed only with white fans)—they could not hold 

him; he melted from their midst and rejoined his wicked friends. After 

_ this, both armies sat down and panted, their upturned simpering masks 
giving them a wistfully half-witted look. The Good Lion then came to life 

and began to play the fool in a way hardly to be expected of a repre- 
sentative of Righteousness ; it clappered its jaws and made rushes at us ; 
it crowed and roared and curtseyed; it ran about so fast that its two 

- umbrella holders had some difficulty in keeping up with it. At one point— 

since it could not very well see through its mask where it was going—it ran 

- into a small banana tree which bent under its chin, made a moving ripple 
all along its spine, and whipped into an upright position again from under 

its tail—an effect which, though unpremeditated, was loudly applauded. 
~ My heart always bleeds for the selfless person who sustains the part of 
- the behind of any stage animal; he runs desperately about wherever his 
front half leads; one can see by his feet that he is distractedly trying to 

- join in whatever joke the front half may be playing—but always he is a 

fraction late and goes on with each joke a fraction too long. 
Mr. X hinted to us that it would be wise to moderate our applause of 
the Lion’s antics. “‘ These peasants are very simple, and if they feel they’re 
pleasing you, they’ll never stop. . . .’ So we moderated our laughter and 
the Lion moderated its facetious frenzy. Soon it returned to its original 
position under its two umbrellas, tail to audience, theoretically invisible. 
I was afraid its feelings were hurt, but it seemed that it was only making 
way for the arrival of its ex-wife. Sin’s Daughter appeared. She wore a 
dirty dust-sheet, a bearded mask three times larger than life, a lot of raggle- 
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taggles, and (peeping horribly through the raggle-taggles) a pair of stuffed 
grey cotton bosoms with black nipples dangling loosely on her brown 
chest. This unappetizing creature stood in the middle of the cleared space 
and began squalling insults and challenges at the Good Lion—whom, 
however, she—theoretically—could not see. He took no notice; he 
remained implacably not there, merely shuffling a little when his ex-wife’s 
voice became particularly shrill. ' 

It was at this point that I first became aware that something was going 
to happen. Mr. X said “‘ Gee!” Looking round for some cause for this 
appeal to his Maker, I suddenly noticed a row of young men squatting 
under the shade of the Good Lion’s frangipani beard, all crying and 
moaning and panting, craning emotionally round the Lion’s legs in order 
to look at the Daughter of Sin. ‘‘ The dance is coming to its climax, then ! ” 
said Mr. X. ‘‘ Now hold tight, you’re going to see something ! ”’ I held tight. 
It seemed to me then that the music had a menacing magic in it, although 
it was still playing the same tune as it had played from the beginning. 
Balinese music has great verve and beauty but, to the stranger, great 
monotony. Those who have studied it say that every repetition of a phrase 
is different. A very deep cooing gong sounds the phrase and a lively ripple 
of brass bells overruns the resonant deep movement. PONG (tinkle-tinkle- 
tinkle) POONG (tinkle-tinkle-tinkle) PING (tinkle-tinkle-tinkle) POONG 
. .. So the phrase that accompanied the Kris Dance seemed to me to run, 
and the musicians bent and waved all one way and all the other way, like 
wheat in a wind, as they ran their hands up and down their rows of bells. 
Now, as I realized that real emotion had come into the dance, it seemed to 
me that a tenseness had come into the music ; it twanged a string very deep 
in the brain now; the orchestra, too, was holding tight, I thought. But 
once one begins to hold tight, one’s impressions become overstrung. I 
knew this and did my best to fortify myself against a tourist thrill—an 
imported Greenwich Village Sensation. 

“What is tha¢ man doing ?” I asked Mr. X. An elderly villager in white 
was squatting in front of the weeping row of young men, laying his hands 
on the shoulders first of one, then of another. Each youth, thus touched, 
went instantly to sleep, his head on his knees. “‘ He is a witch-doctor, 
putting a spell on them,” said Mr. X. “‘ Hypnotism,” I said. ‘“‘ Magic,” he 
replied, and immediately he began calling in subdued agitation to one or 
two strangers who were approaching the sleeping young men. ‘“‘ Come 
away—come away—this is black magic—you mustn’t interfere...” “‘ But 
why is he hypnotizing them ?” I asked. ‘‘ He is putting a spell on them,” 
he corrected, ‘‘to prevent them from attacking too soon.” “ Attacking 
whom ? ” “ Attacking Sin.” “‘ Oh, so the young men are dancers too—part 
of the show ?” I asked, obscurely relieved. “'They aren’t dancers. They 
are men who want to purify themselves by conquering Sin.” 

Someone sat on my toe. I looked round and saw that there was now 
someone sitting on the toe of each member of the front row of audience, 
whether stranger or villager. The fringe of cackling village children which 
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had lain round our feet during the first part of the dance had been removed : 
now the arena was surrounded by a ring of strong men, squatting, stripped 
to the waist, at our feet. ‘‘ Those are protectors,” said Mr. X. “ Protecting 
whom ? ” “ Us,” he replied with some succulence. I tried to stop holding 
tight; I tried to relax ostentatiously ; I even tried to yawn cynically. 
There was a pause; no one was performing now except the orchestra, 
which played louder and louder—‘‘ PONG (tinkle-tinkle-tinkle) POONG 
.... The Daughter of Sin had disappeared. It was now lateish; the light 
was that of a murky, tawny sunset ; a few torches had been lighted. 

A fuss and shouting began inside the temple walls, and I saw white 
banners and pennants moving along, high above the top of the wall. ‘‘ Sin 
is coming,” said Mr. X. ‘“ Hold tight.” 

Now, the really very surprising thing is that I cannot remember what 
Sin was like. I have an impression that she was bearded, masked with a 
monstrous snarl, all in white ; above all I know that she seemed gigantic- 
ally tall, because of the banners on poles standing up from her shaggy great 
head and shoulders. But when I search for a picture of Sin in my memory 
of that extraordinary moment, I can only find the words “‘ Jt was Sin.” 
‘It was. An air of sin, like a miasma, lay on the scene. Even the music was 
stifled. ‘There was a really appalling silence for a few minutes, as Sin 
followed her huge bannered sunset shadow up the arena towards the Lion. 

When Sin came at last to a standstill, she began to laugh. That was all 
she did ; she laughed. That was the spell she wove—and indeed it was a 
‘sufficient spell. She screamed with frightful laughter ; she doubled up, 
smacked her thighs and her knees, bent her body backward, doubled up 
again, smacking her knees and thighs—and all the time she screamed with 
abandoned and gross laughter. It was very nearly unbearable. The shriek 
after shriek of rising laughter was like something piled up crazily, piece 
upon piece—something unnaturally, indecently, toppling—something that 

must fall. It fell. 

_ The Lion only bore the laughter for a minute. Then he turned round 
and faced Sin, uttering one cry. After that one cry, I never saw either Sin 
or the Lion again. We were all suddenly blown up by a human bomb. The 
entranced young men burst upon us, screaming, leaping, convulsed, the 
whites of their eyes turned up, their mouths dribbling and aghast, they 
‘sprang towards Sin in what seemed incredibly high leaps, brandishing their 
daggers (kris) towards the breast of Sin. Each young man was seized by 
‘two or more Protectors and knocked down and sat upon; his kris was 
‘taken away. But there seemed to be an unlimited supply of frantic young 
‘men; they came leaping and spinning and screaming from all directions ; 
it seemed to me that they jumped over us spectators—fell from the sky. 
The noise and confusion were most terrifying, and I must admit that I 
was seized by a spasm of panic; so violent and so close to us was the 
whirlpool of frenzy that it seemed to me that I must inevitably get trodden 
upon or stabbed or mistaken for Sin or something. I rose to run away, but 


was restrained by Mr. X, who said, “ Hold tight. Don’t attract attention, 
: si 
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whatever you do.” A Dutchwoman on the other side of him, however, 
managed to escape ; she actually ran away, howling with fright, and lay on 
the ground behind the audience, still howling. 

I think that Sin must have gone away in the confusion, for after a 
minute—to my horror—I saw that the still-frenzied young men were being 
given back their daggers and allowed to get up—those of them who still 
remained conscious, for several had fainted or were writhing in apparently 
genuine convulsions. Each young warrior against Sin, having recovered his 
dagger, pressed the point of it against his own breast and began spinning 
on his own heel, or leaping a-straddle from side to side, all the time scream- 
ing or groaning or wailing, and all the time pressing the dagger-point— 
apparently with his full strength—against his breast. In no case, as far as 
I could see, did the dagger pierce the skin—(though I picked up one that 
a fainting youth had dropped near me, and found it very sharp). A white 
spot was made on the breast, but no blood was drawn. “ 'They’re pre- 
tending to press it in, then,” I said to Mr. X. “‘ This frenzy is all acted, then 
—part of the show. They’re not really beside themselves, or they would 
hurt themselves.” “‘ They’re letting Sin out of themselves,” said Mr. X. 
‘Sin runs down a dagger.” “‘ But,” I persisted, “‘ do they thi 7 
“It’s not a matter of thinking,” he interrupted. “‘ What you’re watching ts 
black magic.” “‘ Oh all right—all right,” I murmured grumpily. I was 
prepared to be impressed either by a good show or by a storm of religious 
frenzy, but I wanted to know which I was witnessing. Mr. X would not 
help me and was determined to pretend that he did not understand the 
difficulty. If it was a show, he insisted on being part of the show—and he 
wasn’t really part of the show. He was, it seemed to me then, a tourist 
agent (at heart) helping to give tourists a thrill. 

With my eyes fixed on two little boys who had naughtily joined the 
spinning fanatics—springing and twirling, like little fauns, into the hubbub, 
and mingling their little treble squeals with the bull-like roarings of their 
seniors—I tried to look at the thing coldly and come to my own conclusions. 
I believed now that the frenzied young men, drawn up in a wailing row 
under the Lion’s beard, had been part of the show; their distress and 
their sudden entranced sleep had been part of the show ; the witch-doctor 
had been part of the show. I believed now that the réle of Sin had been so 
effectively conceived and so effectively acted that, at the time of their 
attack, the young actors had been (as J had been) excited beyond reason ; 
their frenzy had thus been a genuine frenzy—but a histrionic, not a 
religious, one. The line of distinction between acting an emotion with the 
whole heart and body, and feeling it with the whole heart and body, would 
be a difficult line to draw—especially in Bali. But what I felt sure of was 
that the frenzy, on this occasion, had spread—it had infected the village 
audience to a much greater degree than the promoters of the dance had 
expected ; it seemed to me indisputable that unprofessional attackers of 
Sin had joined in the battle, and that some of those youths now fainting or 
weakly sobbing on the ground, had really had a terrible emotional experi- 
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ence. The spinning and howling were slowing down and weakening, now ; 
as each combatant fell limply to the earth, he was sprinkled with holy water 
from a brass bowl by the witch-doctor. The naughty little boys were not 
so sprinkled. Their heads were smacked because they had tried to make 
game of the show. After the sprinkling, most of the combatants revived 
and looked sane at last; some walked, rather weakly, away and others 
were carried. ‘‘ They feel emptied of Sin, now?” I suggested. “ They 
are emptied of Sin,” said Mr. X. 

We felt the need of really getting to the bottom of the mystery—was it 
an American Show we had seen or a Balinese Show ? So we asked Mr. 
and Mrs. X to dine with us. They were sorry—they could not accept— 
they had asked a few friends in to dinner—they had arranged a little more 
village dancing for them. . . . Arranged village dancing! At once I was 
convinced that I had been had, after all; I had been sold a thrill under 
false pretences ; the show was American organized—meretricious—and a 
twice-daily affair at that ! Through bared teeth I growled good-bye to Mr. 
and Mrs. X—our well-meaning entertainers. I brooded in a mood of 
ruffled vanity until next day ; it seemed so insulting to real eyes, to present 
them with a false show. So many people travel—especially from the 
United States—for thousands of miles to see—the thing they expect to see— 


' to see a reed shaken by the wind of their own coming. ‘These travellers 


lose the power of distinguishing between the show supplied to meet their 


own demand as tourists, and the truly indigenous show. Even if they 


realize the tourist nature of the show—they like it just as well; they even 


prefer it, because it is, usually, shorter, more accessible, more convenient, 


politer, and easier to photograph. 


But next day, when I heard from those of our fellow-tourists who had 


been at the X’s dinner-party the night before, that there had been no 


attempt to repeat the Kris Dance (Bali was a Ramp, wasn’t it ?) but that, 
on the contrary, the X’s had enlarged on the rarity of the afternoon’s 


_ experience which our fellow-tourists had missed (owing to this faulty 


Balinese organization—bad advertising !)—I changed my mind again. 


_ And my last mind is this: That the show was a traditional Balinese 
~ religious drama, acted by village actors, unexpectedly supported by impres- 


sionable young men in the village audience. The X couple, I decided, 


- good-naturedly wishing to show their friends the villagers How to Make 
_ Dancing Pay, were tentatively exploiting the entertainment, but had not, 
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as yet, tampered with it, and very probably would be too conscientious to 
do so. It would tamper with itself, later on, as tourists attended it in 


- greater and greater numbers, demanding better organized and more neatly 
_ explicable thrills. In five years’ time, to-day’s show will be produced by 


Balinese Boy Scouts, daily, throughout the tourist season—and Mr. and 
Mrs. X will still acclaim it as genuine black magic. I think that Mr. and 


_ Mrs. X were genuinely impressed by the show, but that their attitude of 
_ pseudo-mysticism was the nearest approach possible (to a tourist mind) 


to a truly simple acceptance of the show in the spirit in which the Balinese 
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presented it. To Mr. X, I think, it would have seemed vandalism to 
enquire whether the villagers were under a spell of black magic or were 
presenting a show based on black magic, and obviously, to Mr. X, such an 
enquiry on my part was trivial and irrelevant. Within Greenwich Village 
standards, therefore, I do not believe that the attitude of the X’s was 
false. I am sure that, within Balinese standards, the show was not false ; 
there was no pretence in it except the dramatic pretence necessary to the 
creating of a mood in which a show of such violence could be given. 
Only our approach was false ; Mr. X—deceiving himself—innocently led 
us astray. We thought we were attending a human sacrifice ; the X couple 
thought that we must let no scepticism prevent us from getting a real 
Mumbo-Jumbo thrill—almost as good as one of Eugene O’Neill’s ; 
actually we had front seats at an exceedingly well-imagined, well-staged, 
well-acted, and—in a lazy village way—sophisticated, mystery play. 
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APPLE WOMEN 


By H. A. MANHOOD 


AY after day, all through the long, hot summer, the two old 

women sat together at one end of the green-painted shelter 

facing the sea, sharing the small luxuries, a few sweets maybe, 

an orange or a soft bit of cake, which one or the other 
brought, and enjoying the laughing briskness of the holiday crowds, 
forgetful of their own sorry age and ailments. They were very poor and 
shabby in their dress, very old and forgotten by their kin, living like mice 
in tiny back-street rooms which the sun never entered. 

Meeting by a miracle of chance—the dead husband of one had once 
served the other with bread in a London suburb—the shelter between the 
piers had become a chapel to them, a kindly, holy place from which life, 
out of which they had so nearly slipped, was viewed with a sympathy and 
mellowness which had been impossible ‘in their old state of loneliness. 
Sitting there together, bonneted heads nodding harmoniously, they seemed 
to absorb a measure of the merry, vigorous life passing before them, 
reviving so that words and laughter came easily and their minds held light 
and shade and the beginnings of poetry once more. 

Sometimes the seat was occupied when they came and for a time they 
were forced to sit apart, mildly indignant that any should rob them of their 
one pleasure. But, the moment the seat was empty, up they pottered, 
hampered by their heavy skirts but strong in their eagerness, umbrellas 
tapping loudly so that it seemed as if ‘Time itself was anxious too and was 
holding its breath. A sighing and creaking and down they sank gratefully : 

“My! I thought they would never go.” 

And they would nod contentedly, utterly at peace and one would polish 
clumsy, ancient spectacles while the other loosed the laces of her crumpled 
boots. Comfortable at last they’d produce their little treasures of food 
from their jet-beaded bags, laugh over them like children and hide them 
gleefully away to be shared later. Softly then they talked, exchanging © 
memories, pitying the crippled riders in bath-chairs, laughing when a 
laughing group passed, anxious when a child fell or one of the beach ponies 
pranced alarmingly. 

So they spent day after happy day, enthroned on that hard wooden seat, 
never noticing its hardness. Often they blessed the great luck that had 
brought them together and wondered why they had been chosen for such — 
happiness. As the season advanced they came earlier to the shelter to 
be sure of a place. Greatly they admired the patterned flowers in the sunken 
gardens, their old eyes blinking gratefully towards the massed colours many 
times through the day. Sometimes they were fortunate enough to possess 
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_ a fine flower of their own as on the day when a child flicked the heads 


from two fine sunflowers in passing. 

“ It seemed such a pity to let them lie there, so I just took them.” 

They smiled understandingly at each other, the sunflowers in their laps, 
their ungloved hands folded quietly about them. In the beginning they 
had worn gloves throughout the day but lately there had seemed a 
wrongness in the wearing and they had come to love the touch of breezes 
on their dry, wrinkled skins. One day—why not ?—they were going 
to paddle down on the sandy spit where the children flew their brilliant- 
coloured kites, but they were hardly young or daring enough yet. A 
little more peace and companionship and they would be ready for 
anything. 

Then there was the never-to-be-forgotten day when a large, handsome 
apple rolled from a trotting hawker’s cart and was brought to the shelter to 
be polished and admired. Their toothless mouths watered at its rosiness 
and they decided recklessly to eat it, chumble it as well as they could, when 
the afternoon steamer returned to the pierhead. 

Like meek mothers of the Fates they sat in smiling anticipation. Others 


came to the shelter and went again ; a mother with her child, which made 


them think of their own children now dead and gone: two nuns, hard- 
faced, like two burnt bones, exchanging addresses from their black begging 
books, which made them shake their heads and wonder why some should 
choose to spend their lives balanced on a knife-edge; a very fat man 
and his very thin wife, which made them smile exceedingly, indecorously 
perhaps, although they did not need to breathe the reason why, and, 


_ lastly, there came a young girl, very shy and beautiful in her fresh white 


dress. 

The presence of the girl pleased the old women deeply. Looking at her 
they were refreshed, inspired even. They would have liked to talk to her, 
to have glimpsed the lovely hopes in her mind. But they were shy too, 
aware of their own ugliness, and knew that she would not relish their 


_ prying. They would have felt the same at her age. So they whispered to 
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each other and wondered why she sat alone when she should have been the 
pride and bride of a fine young man. 
Musing so, one of them sucked and bubbled suddenly, nodding towards. 


the bright green railings of the promenade. There leaned the very young 
man for so nice a girl. Tall and serious-faced, he was looking admiringly, 
longingly at her and he reddened under his tan when he saw that the old 


~ women had noticed. But still he could not help looking at the girl. 


“A nice boy,” the old women murmured and wondered how to work a 
kindly miracle. One of them, pondering, quivered suddenly and whispered 
excitedly to the other, and, presently, the way being clear, the apple 
rolled from her lap, rolled sweetly to the very feet of the young man. 
Neatly but frowningly he picked it up, stepping across: “I believe... . 

But the old women shook their heads solemnly, nodding towards the 
girl: ‘‘ It must be hers.” 
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The young man hesitated, breathed deeply and approached the dreaming 


irl. 

“Tf you will allow me... . 

The girl stared, blushed and shook her head. 

‘‘ But it must belong to you . . . there’s no one else.” 

The young man placed the apple in her lap. She stared down at it, then 
back at him as he waited. The old women were peeping, smiling. She 
stood up confusedly, the apple in her hand. The young man thought that 
he had never seen such loveliness and grace before. His heart began to 
sink, then rose again. 

** Thank you, thank you very much,” she was saying. 

The sun seemed brighter and the sea and sky more brilliant as she said it. 

‘* But if you would like it,’ she whispered. 

“‘ Only half,”’ the young man said. 

She gave him the apple. He felt for a knife, nodding boldly towards the 
beach. 

“Much nicer down there... . 

Slowly they went away. The old women smiled delightedly. 

‘Such a very nice day,” one of them said and for the rest of the day 
they sat like queens, forgetful of age and poverty, proud to feel that they 
were still of some use, that they were still part of the power and glory. 


”> 
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Drawing by James Boswell for “‘ The Adventures of the White Girl in Her Search for 
Knowledge,” by Marcus Hyman (Cranley and Day). 
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MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
(Director of the Music at Oundle) 


T is safe to say that in some form or other the practice and study of 

music has a place in the curriculum of every public school, and a 

definite period in the time-table is in some way or other allotted to it. 

But the bulk of music which is given to boys either for study and 
practice, or purely for recreation, has inevitably to be worked into a very 
complicated piece of organization consisting of school work, parades, 
games, gymnastics and physical training, boating, preparation—this does 
not exhaust the list—and free time. The marvel is that on the whole so 
much music is “‘ done ” by boys, and to a rather astonishing extent often 
successfully done. ‘There are so many activities out of school which naturally 
attract a boy, or in which he is compelled to take a part, that it causes 
wonder, no less than satisfaction, to think of the numbers who find or 
make time for music, of the keenness which many boys show towards it, 
and the serious way in which they approach their musical studies. 

This all seems to point to the fact that music which is worth doing does 
give boys a lively satisfaction, which may continue or does continue 
throughout their lives, and that music is a plain necessity to many boys 
who never have a thought of taking it up as a profession. Again, one is 
sometimes astonished at the boys who pursue their interest in music right 
up to the time of their leaving school, knowing full well that they will in all 
probability have to drop it, so far at least as the executive side of it is 
concerned, the moment they have finished with school life. 

The musical activities which a new boy will find on entering the school 
in which I am responsible for the music, and which I believe obtain in 
most schools, may be roughly classified as follows :— 


1. Singing class for the most junior forms ; 2. Chapel Choir ; 3. Choral Society ; 
4. Orchestral Society ; 5. Classes for the better and more intimate understanding 
of music; 6. Individual instruction in singing, harmony and instrumental playing 
(piano, organ and orchestral instruments) ; 7. Concerted and chamber music ; 
8. Recitals of music by the staff; 9. Concerts given by outside professionals ; 
10. O.T.C. drum, fife and bugle band. 


The singing class for the junior forms must be on the form time-table. 
It is desirable in every way that a period of fifteen minutes daily should 
be devoted to this class, or at least on four days in the week, rather than 
that a longer period of thirty or forty-five minutes be given up to it on two 
days in the week. Ear-training, sight-reading, singing exercises and unison 
songs constitute the chief work to be done, and I believe this class will 
give us some of the most important musical work we have to do. The 
grounding these boys should receive in ear-training and sight-reading goes 
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with them and grows with them throughout their school career and after- — 


wards. These boys will never forget it. Here, too, is found the great 
opportunity for influencing them whilst young in all that is best in music, 
and turning their attitude towards music in the right direction. As a result 
of these classes I have often found the young boy who has never “‘ done ” 
music, taking it up with an enthusiasm which is most infectious. If we 
divide music in schools into vocal and instrumental, it is obvious that in 
the vocal music only can an active part be taken by every boy in the school. 

It follows, therefore, that if every boy is to be given a chance whilst at 
school of getting into intimate contact with music worth serious con- 
sideration, it must be through the channels which communal singing can 
supply. Quite apart, however, from these considerations it is more than 
desirable that every boy, no matter what sort of a voice he has, or what 
kind of ear he has for music, should be given the chance of singing, and 
should be able to sing at least in unison. 

In the school chapel he is first of all given the chance, and he has the 
opportunity of singing in every part of the service just as much as the choir. 
In responses, psalms, hymns, anthems or settings of the canticles, boys 
outside the choir can be given something they can sing. Here, then, in 
chapel, should be whole-school singing or communal effort at its best, and 
every boy in the chapel must have, and will need, a copy of whatever music 
is sung. Whole school practices for the chapel services will take up some 
period of time from the time-table, probably a weekly half-hour. But a 
great deal of valuable work can be done at a shorter practice, and it should 
be quite possible when the school is brought together either in the hall, 
speech-room or chapel for morning prayers, to have a very useful practice 
of ten minutes. But there is still another way when the whole school can 
either as players or singers take part in communal effort—quite a big effort 
of team work. 

If we now divide the school into three parts we can, as a rule, produce an 
orchestra, also a four-part chorus of large or adequate size, and a still 
larger chorus which can sing in unison. With these players and singers 


here is the opportunity for boys to get into close contact with the big works — 
of the classical composers, or even works of modern composers, and to 


learn to wrestle with their difficulties. 

I believe it is along paths such as this that the most useful and effective 
musical work can be done. We have to try to instil into the boys who come 
to our school a genuine liking for the best music, but we must reach them 
all. We cannot only deal with the obviously keen and musical ones, we 
must legislate for and get at the others. Some of these “ others ’’ may have 
music latent in them. ‘They may never have been given a chance. I know 
boys who, until they came to their public school, had hardly given music a 
thought, because they had not had the opportunity, but who have taken it 
up with zest and with lasting good to themselves. 

Again we have to try to make our boys intelligent listeners, and the best 


: 


listeners undoubtedly are those who have got right inside music by taking 
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an active"part in it. Merely listening to music as a recreation will not make 
people musically intelligent; it will not make them capable of dis- 
criminating and judging between the worthless and the best. Besides, we 
must give fairly large doses of the right kind of music if only to act as an 
antidote to the stuff which is given the name of music, and which is heard 
so much everywhere. 

The training ground for these whole school performances of large works 
will be found first of all in the choral and orchestral societies. Practices for 
these must be held separately, and an hour is generally found to be long 
enough. In addition the trebles and altos will require separate weekly 
practices, whilst the tenors and basses can combine for their practice. 
Separate practices for the strings and wind players of the orchestra, in 
addition to their full practice, will be found necessary at times, but before 
we bring these two forces together we must teach our unison chorus their 
part. 

What can these boys with very unsettled voices and limited compass 
sing ? They can sing certain salient passages, tunes, or subject themes 
taken from any of the four-voice parts of the well-known oratorio, mass, 
and cantata choruses. Ten minutes’ practice with the choir and unison 
chorus three or four days a week will be found sufficient until all three 
sections, that is choir, orchestra and unison chorus, are ready to rehearse 
together. When this stage has been reached every boy in the school can 
take his share in a united effort to get mental and spiritual enlightenment 
from great music. The boys will be thrown in contact with the best music 
not merely by listening, but by active participation. They have the oppor- 
tunity of taking an intelligent part in a big undertaking, and at first they 
will gain a little interest, then a little knowledge, and later real under- 
standing and keen enjoyment. Our boys cannot all play but they can all 
sing, and all must have a share in the work. If we recognize that music is a 
force for good, we must be determined to make all we can out of it for the 

- school—not for the select few but for every boy. The effect, from a musical 
point of view, of a large number of trained and untrained voices singing 
together is distinctly good. (In reality, of course, every boy’s voice is 

_ untrained. If it were not truly natural and spontaneous half its charm and 

_ joy would be gone.) 12 

_ One might expect the effect of this massed singing to be bad, but it is 
not. Go next to the wrong boy and your eyebrows go up, but at a little 

_ distance, where you hear the whole body of voices, the effect is thrilling 

_ and impressive. : 

Classes for the better and more intimate understanding of music should 
embrace the study of music as an art and language, in addition to ascertain- 

_ ing the connection between music and history. ‘These classes may be com- 
posed of volunteers, when the work is voluntarily done in spare time ; but 
set time during school hours should also be given to them, when boys will 
take the subject as definite form work. With music now as a form subject 
we are bound to encounter boys who show no special aptitude for it. 
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Contrary to what one might expect, however, these boys will not hold up 
the progress of the class, and in most cases they will develop sound 
musicianship and become keen listeners. Even a few will become, in all 
probability, good instrumental players, from their first contact with music 
as a class subject. One period per week might be set apart for this work 
with each form. A simple textbook for verifying facts about composers 
and their works, and a plentiful supply of gramophone records and scores 
are necessary to complete the equipment. Small boys soon get interested 
in such topics as ‘‘ Music in Queen Elizabeth’s Reign,” ‘“ How the Piano 
was Evolved from the Earlier Keyboard Instruments,” ‘‘ The Orchestra ” 
and ‘‘ The Military Band.” Contact points with the other arts and literature 
and history can be looked up in the library between the weekly lessons, 
and will prove fruitful in discussion. 

For the older boys more complicated topics can be drawn on. Ideas 
which call for some previous experience can be made use of, and individual 
research can be extracted from each member of the class. The following 
subjects might be usefully dealt with: (1) The growth of sonata form. 
(2) The string quartet. (3) The symphony from Haydn to Brahms. (4) The 
romantic composers. (5) The influence of instrumental development on 
composition. (6) Modern European composers. (7) English composers of 
to-day. It has been said that ‘‘ education is a widening of our sympathies 
and a stimulating of our imaginations.” The study of music from the point 
of view indicated in this saying can well be an important means of accom- 
plishing this ideal ; indeed it is hard to imagine a subject calling for more 
sympathy and imagination from anyone, whether listener or performer. 

Thinking now of the individual instrumental playing, whilst practices 
will have to come out of free time, lessons for boys in junior forms can be 
arranged to fit in with ordinary school work during school hours. It is 
inevitable that the majority of instrumentalists in our public schools cannot 
hope to rise above a very average level of technical ability. What can be done 
with these boys ? Sympathy, imagination and judgment are called for here 
in a high degree. First and foremost all our pupils must learn to read music 
at sight properly—that most important but still neglected subject. Sight- 
reading should be the very first item to receive care in our pupil’s equip- 
ment ; it is often the last, and is, more often than not, completely forgotten. 
For this I see no excuse. Again, we can make the little as good as possible ; _ 
we can use the instrumental teaching to extend knowledge and under- 
standing ; we can see to it that, when these boys leave us, though they may 
perhaps be poor performers, they are sound musically as far as they can 
go. Not infrequently people overlook the purely educative value of the 
music lesson, or do not realize that the value lies to a large extent in the 
fact that it is one of the rare occasions when a boy receives undivided 
attention, and when he is learning to co-ordinate the use of different faculties 
of eye, mind and muscle, and when concentrated effort is required. 

Among the various entertainments given in our schools, concerts given 
by visiting artists of acknowledged standing and eminence should surely 
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_ have an important place, and once a year the concert might well be pro- 


vided by a visiting orchestra. The works to be heard at these concerts 
should be made familiar to the boys beforehand by means of illustrated 
talks upon them; the gramophone, organ, piano and a few strings will 
prove a great aid. The importance to boys of various ages, and whilst at 
school, of hearing great music well interpreted by the best artists is so 
obvious that no more need be said. 

It is possible that a club or lending library of gramophone records might 
be established with good results in the boarding houses. Many boys have 
their own gramophones, but partly owing to the cost of the records of good 
music as compared with the cost of the records of dance tunes, they buy 
the latter all too frequently. Could such clubs be maintained, I believe they 
would be abundantly used by boys. 

Music in our public schools is helped or hindered to a great extent by 
the musical education which is given in preparatory schools. This is far 
too often inadequate and unsatisfactory. Primarily it is the old tragic story 
of neglect of sight-reading in the teaching of young singers and players. I 
do not believe there will be real and lasting improvement in this respect 


until the headmasters of public schools represent to the headmasters of the 
preparatory schools that they expect the boys who come up to them to 
~ have had their voices trained properly, and to be able to read at sight. Can 


this be done ? The gain would not be only to the public school. 
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QUESTIONS BY “«Q” 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


THE POET AS CITIZEN, and Other Papers. By Sir ARTHUR QurLLER-CoucH. 
Cambridge University Press. gs. 


IR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH is a man of the type which tends to be 
insufficiently thanked, because he has been talking a great deal of sense for a 
great period of time. And to this very valuable evidence of vitality certain disadvant- 
ages attach, which can easily be mistaken by shallow people for remoteness or decay. 
For the chief disadvantage is this ; that while the sense in one way remains the same, — 
the nonsense which provoked it is perpetually changing and perishing. It is easy to 
become unfashionable by having always been right about all the fashions; and 
though I should not agree that Sir Arthur was, or is, always right, it is emphatically 
true that most of the things which he has criticized in the past proved with discon- 
certing rapidity to be entirely wrong. I remember a very long time ago, before the 
Flood or at any rate long before the War, he wrote an admirable article called Antiquam 
Exquirite Matrem, which really settled the hash of all the heathenish nonsense which 
the historians like Froude and Freeman and Carlyle talked about the purely Teutonic 
roots of the English culture. But that particular piece of tribal pedantry was killed 
at the Battle of the Marne, or more probably during the Retreat from Mons; and 
even those who after the War became in some sense Pro-German never again became 
in that sense Pro-Teuton. And the very latest ebullition of Teutonism has been a 
little too crude to cross the North Sea ; and while still more outrageously Germanizing 
Germany, has had no new successes in Germanizing England. Germans so very 
German that they are often engaged in getting rid of Goethe are not likely to have any 
leisure for annexing Shakespeare. 
Or again, I remember in another of Sir Arthur’s books of lectures a delightful pre- 
lude, in dramatic form, gently satirizing the fixed academic classification of recent 
literature under the heads of Classic and Romantic. But then, very probably, by this 
time, literature is no longer classified as Classic and Romantic. Perhaps there is some — 
other rigid and ruthless distinction, probably something out of “‘ psychology ” ; say 
Extroverts and Introverts. ‘The best of these psychological distinctions is that psychol- 
ogy will allow you any amount of confusion and even concealment, resulting from the — 
dark ways of that under-dog, the subconscious ; who is a very sly dog indeed. Thus 
if your relentless scientific reasoning has somehow brought out the result that 
Napoleon was an Introvert and Cowper an Extrovert, you need only say that Napol-_ 
eon’s extroversion was a reaction from his excessive introversion, or that Cowper’s 
introversion was a subconscious effort to deceive himself by concealing his natural 
extroversion. So the patient critic, weary yet unwearied, must go on applying common 
sense to different kinds of uncommon nonsense ; well knowing that the sense may be 
forgotten with the nonsense which it dispels. 
In what is perhaps the best essay in this collection, called “On Being Definite,” 
Sir Arthur sets himself against another fad or exaggeration of the hour; a thing $0 
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bodiless and abstracted that it is not very easy for the writer himself to define, even 
when he sets out to be definite. But it covers all that curious Manichean metaphysic, 
in so much modern criticism, by which the actual image, and even the actual idea, 
seems to fade into a fog of impersonal polysyllables, from which it would be quite 
impossible to infer what poem or piece of prose was under discussion. Sir Arthur 
compares it to an algebra consisting entirely of unknown quantities, which “ without 
reference to such practitioners as Ariosto or Shakespeare, works out Alpha=Beta, 
which again = Gamma, and so on to Omega, which, equalling Alpha, dismisses us by 
the same door wherein we went.” Now nothing is more certain, whatever else be 
right or wrong in criticism, than that night’s candles are burnt out, and not cancelled 
out; and that the seas incarnadine are multitudinous and not merely multiplied. 
It is of the very vitals of imagination that the nearer we are to the image, the nearer 
we are to the idea. And this sort of esthetic has the actual effect of thinning away even 
the idea into thoughts that seem to us to be thinner than ideas. 

In the same section, he deals with the dull old dogma that art is unmoral, which 
seems still to linger in company with these other notions that it is unpictorial and 
unstylistic and utterly unreasonable. He quotes a passage to this effect, on which 
he comments with justifiable humour : “‘ ‘ We have done with all moral judgment of 
literature ’—all, mark you! ‘If the ideals enunciated by poets are not those we 
admire most, we must blame not the poets but ourselves ; in the world where morals 
count we have failed to give them the proper material out of which to rear a nobler 
edifice.’ So if the ideals enunciated by Hollywood are not those you admire most, 
the fault, dear Brutus, lies not with the ‘ Stars,’ but in yourself, for having neglected 
to provide them with material for a nobler edifice. To be sure an accident in time has 
prevented your providing (say) Peter of Aretino with material for edification, and 
so—— ”. I may add that the passage which Sir Arthur quotes, like most of the more 
swaggeringly unmoral utterances, seems to me to consist of a great deal of moralizing, 
in so far as it does not consist entirely of muddle. To ask ourselves what ideals we 
admire most, and then to ‘‘ blame ” ourselves or the poets or anybody else, for not 
going about erecting nobler moral edifices, seems to me a very curious way of “ having 
done with all moral judgments.” I have taken this one issue because it happens to 
give play to Sir Arthur’s particular knack of criticism ; there are, of course, a thousand 
other things discussed in the book, and some on which I should not so completely 
agree with him. I cannot but think he is a little misled by the lax modern use of the 
word “‘ dogma,” and that if he appreciated it more correctly, he would realize that it 
is not the least valuable of the various forms of the very virile habit of Being Definite. 
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EARLY VICTORIAN NOVELISTS 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


EARLY VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. By Lorp Davip CerciL. Constable. tos. 
THE SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Hucu KincsmiLt. Wishart. ros. 6d. 


NE wonders if the Victorian novelists are quite so unread as Lord David Cecil 

declares, but there is no doubt that they are less read than our contemporaries. 
This is as it should be, with all due respect to Lord David, who scorns those “ puri- 
tanical philistines who read a story first of all to find ‘ a reflection of the contemporary 
consciousness ’ or ‘ a serious attempt to express significant values.’ ”’ For the novel, 
on his own statement, has become the important literary form of our day: it is no 
longer immoral to read novels before lunch. Since this is so, we do not for preference 
read things which seem to have no connection with life as we know it: we read 
primarily for enjoyment, but we get bored with what we read if it does not to some 
extent illuminate life for us. The Victorians felt the same, and it was not reserved for 
us—and Mr. Kingsmill—to find Dickens “‘ frivolous and infantile.” Bagehot held the 
same opinion of Dickens, and complained loudly of his inability to think. But as Lord 
David proceeds to point out, the older novelists have a good deal in them that is 
illuminating, and now that they have floated past the “ blind spot ” in time where 
we were unable to see them clearly, it is well to re-consider them, and, as Lord David 
does, try to assess the worth of their attempt to express significant values. 

Thus although he has made a gesture of repudiation we need not be afraid that he 
is going to expose us to the form of criticism known as “ appreciation,”’ which is really 
a superior form of gossip, and an exposure of the critic’s own sensibilities. He insists 
that we have to consider Dickens’ moral outlook, which “‘ unlike Thackeray’s, formed 
no part of his literary inspiration’: he makes a beautifully lucid statement on what 
Thackeray’s moral outlook was: Emily Bronté had a philosophy ; ‘‘ George Eliot’s 
serious characters . . . are envisaged exclusively in their moral aspect.” In fact, the 
Victorians no more thought that they were making idle toys than the most priggish 


ace 


of our contemporary novelists. ‘There never has been any fun in writing what does © 


not matter. 

But of course, whether a novelist is a good novelist, whether he is a good artist, 
does not depend upon our acceptance or rejection of his morality : it suffices that he 
has one. The important thing is for him to be possessed of what Lord David tells us 
“ for want of a better name is called ‘ creative imagination.’ ”’ This the Victorians— 
those who have survived—enjoyed to a very high degree: Dickens, Thackeray, 
Charlotte Bronté, Emily Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell (in a limited degree), Trollope (some- 
times), and George Eliot. They had it terrifically in all sorts of realms, and their 
range was staggering. A Victorian novelist “ had to be Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Huxley, 
Mrs. Woolf, Mrs. Christie and Mr. Wodehouse in one, for his readers would not 
have been satisfied with so narrow a field of experience as each of these authors 
separately appeals to.” ‘This necessity unfortunately balanced their staggering power 
with an almost equal weakness, for time and again it compelled them to go outside 
their range, with often disastrous results, an adventure of which Jane Austen was 
never guilty. These, then, are the main themes of Lord David’s book, themes which 
he uses as a vantage point to write probing critical studies of the authors named. 
For standing where he does, he can give full weight to any adverse criticism he wishes 
to make without for a moment abandoning his admiration of their virtues, of their 
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creative power. It is rare to find a critic who, with Landor, realizes that the sincerest 
form of flattery is to find fault ; it shows that in your view your hero is fit to stand it. 
It is equally rare, perhaps, to find a critic who can revel in the glories of Dickens, 
appreciate what Thackeray was after, and be sensitive to the delicate humour of Mrs. 
Gaskell. 

What Lord David pursues throughout this persuasive book, in which he never 
tries to heckle the reader into agreement, is the peculiar quality of each author’s 
“ creative imagination,” without which all intellectual grasp of life is mere lifeless 
dross. It is a poor compliment, though one often paid with the best intentions, to say 
that he will send us back to his originals : he will, but he will do far more than that. 
He will send us back with greater understanding, and an equipment which will 
enable us to forgive their sins, simply because he does not try to burke the fact that 
their sins were grievous. He is also illuminating on the question of their artistic 
structure. ‘There are only two books in the whole period which are really satisfactory 
from the point of view of art—three perhaps, if we include Cranford—Vanity Fair, 
which nevertheless, like Mrs. Gaskell’s book, has minor flaws ; and Wuthering Heights. 
Tt may seem extraordinary that at this date one should have to plead that Emily 
Bronté was not trying to write the same sort of thing as Thackeray and Trollope, 
that her universe was totally different from theirs, but one has unfortunately to agree 
with Lord David that it is necessary. One hopes that his sympathetic and enlightening 
review of this great masterpiece, which seems not “‘ the unique work of a lonely genius, 
but the culminating achievement of a whole literary civilization ” will do something 

to give it its rightful place. “‘ It is the one perfect work of art amid all the vast canvases 
of Victorian fiction.” 

Lord David’s chapter on Dickens may be taken as a starting point for Mr. Kings- 
mill’s Sentimental Journey, which is in a sense a life of Dickens, though more an analy- 
sis of his character as reflected in his work. Mr. Kingsmill feels about Dickens much 
as Lord David does, though perhaps his admiration for his qualities, even if stout 
enough, is less fervent. Granted that Dickens can raise you to the summit of delight 
in some of his scenes, it is also undeniable that he can let you fall with a horrid jar 
into an appalling slough of sludge. Mr. Kingsmill sets himself to find out the why and 
wherefore of this uncomfortable state of affairs. What was there in Dickens which 
made him write now so splendidly, now so humiliatingly ? For Mr. Kingsmill, it 
was an exaggerated self-love, and an inability to outgrow the experiences and emotions 

of his youth. He acutely compares certain phases of Dickens’s life with passages in his 
works, and follows out the clues relentlessly. He hunts his quarry with a lively zest, 
and makes us know that he is on the right track : in fact his zest carries him on so far 
that we sometimes feel he has over-run the scent. His psycho-analytical method does 
not prevent his book from being a biography of Dickens, nor do his strictures cause 
him to abate one jot of his admiration for that part of Dickens’s genius which Lord 
David celebrates ; and although they differ on some important points, it is surprising 
how often Lord David notes an aspect which Mr. Kingsmill is able to explain. If Mr. 
Kingsmill is no hero-worshipper, it must be insisted that his book is not an attempt 
to belittle a man of stature. 
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THE TWO LISZTS 
By MARTIN COOPER 


THE MAN LISZT: A STUDY OF THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF A SOUL 

DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. By Ernest Newman. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

R. NEWMAN has produced a study of musical psychology which has no 
parallel in the English language, except possibly his own book on Hugo Wolf. 
The Man Liszt is very nearly the ideal work of scholarship of this kind. Mr. Newman 
has made use of the patient fact-collecting of German musicologists, of whom it 
might in general be said that they collect all the ingredients for a perfect dish and then 
have no idea how to cook it. He, on the other hand, knows all the refine- 
ments of French cooking. He has a fine palate for gradations of flavour and consist- 
ency, an almost infallible sense of the relevant and significant elements in a story, 
and a gift of presentation which enables him to lend charm and interest to his treat- 
ment of points of historical detail, which are in themselves—and in the hands of 
German writers—dry as dust. 

The facts of Liszt’s interior life are by no means easy to come by. Indeed Mr. 
Newman is the first historian who has made any really sincere effort to discover the 
truth. All other biographers, from Lina Ramann to Frederick Corder (and Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell ? Mr. Newman does not, of course, say so) have accepted and 
rejected evidence, arbitrarily believing only those “facts”’ which tallied with the 
picture of Liszt elaborated and touched up during all the later years of his life, by the 
composer himself. 'Their logic has been that of the Frenchwoman who disliked spinach 
—‘‘ Je n’aime pas les épinards : et je suis contente que je ne les aime pas, parce que, © 
si je les aimais, je voudrais les manger: et je n’aime pas les épinards.”’ Liszt’s bio- 
graphers have consciously or unconsciously treated much of the evidence about his 
life as spinach they knew they disliked. 

For the first time justice has been done to the Comtesse d’Agoult, the first and finest - 
inspirer of this man who was absolutely dependent, throughout his life, on women’s ~ 
judgment and inspiration, their flattery and their real belief in him. It was she who 
first saw that Liszt was a far more complicated dual personality than Dr. Jekyll: | 
that, as Mr. Newman says, ‘‘ most great men owe their salvation to the fact that their 
strength exists in a watertight compartment to which their weaknesses have no access. — 
Liszt’s misfortune was that every element of strength in him was to some extent a 
weakness.”’ She was the first to see clearly that he was a blend of inconceivable petti- 
ness—prone to the crassest snobbery, accessible to the rankest flattery, a poser to” 
himself as well as to the outside world—and yet capable of the highest idealism and 
self-abnegation, even of profound passion. She herself was perhaps the only woman 
in his whole woman-sown career with whom he was profoundly in love. Both she and | 
her successor and bitter enemy, the Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein, rebuked, cajoled, 
tormented Liszt into giving his better nature a chance to overcome his inconceivably 
worse : and it was perhaps only because the Princess met Liszt when he was already 
nearing middle-age and prepared to some extent by the influence of Marie, that she 
succeeded on the whole better than Marie herself had done. | 

But as Liszt grew older, “‘ the soft and rotten matter in his soul could not be cut 
away from the outside, but only from within : and he lacked the strength of will to’ 
be his own surgeon.” And so towards the end of his life the old distinction between 
his lower and higher natures, which had been comparatively clear in the days of Marie 
d’Agoult, became more and more blurred ; the infection spread, and we are faced 
with the odious spectacle of an old man in whom every generous action, all talk of 
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humility, resignation, love of solitude and religious devotion bears the taint of suspected 
pose and spiritual mountebankery, a slight sickly odour of incense only half-concealing 
the ranker whiff of patchouli. Marie d’Agoult, whom alone he sincerely adored with 
both his erotic and his spiritual natures, might have saved him, had he really had the 
will to be saved. She certainly never spared him. Faced by his boundless snobbery 
and his sexual promiscuity she told him openly that he was a “‘ Don Juan parvenu”’ : 
and in one of her last letters she asks him, with infinite dignity, ‘‘ For the rest I con- 
fine myself to one last prayer—try to spare me public vulgarities.” 

The whole conflict between the two overlapping sides of Liszt’s nature is admir- 
ably drawn by Mr. Newman : and though he says almost nothing of Liszt’s composi- 
tions, he says enough to show that, there also, these two poles constantly met. More 
than any other, Liszt’s music is the exact reflection of its composer’s life and char- 
acter: and as such it is fundamentally insincere, inasmuch as Liszt could never at 
any time be wholly one thing. Another side of his nature was always appraising and 
“making up ” the Liszt that was momentarily to the fore: and so it came about that 
when he died, he had already sculpted the bust and written the epitaph by which he 
wished posterity to know him. Whether this is morally reprehensible or not, it is the 
highest tribute to his gifts as an actor that it has taken half a century for anyone to 
question the ultimate veracity of the portrait and the epitaph: or indeed to realize 
that it was Liszt who sculpted the one and wrote the other. If it were only on this one 
point, Mr. Newman’s book would mark a new era in the criticism and appreciation of 
Liszt both as a man and as a composer. 

The whole question of Liszt’s appearance in contemporary literature is thoroughly 
dealt with. Mr. Newman discusses and analyses the Béatrix of Balzac, the Nélida of 
Daniel Stern and Olga Janina’s Souvenirs d’une Cosaque. He comes to the conclusion 
that the two witnesses whom all biographers hitherto have agreed, in the interest of 
the Liszt legend, in considering completely worthless—Daniel Stern (Marie d’Agoult) 
and Olga Janina—give the two most valuable and penetrating accounts of Liszt’s 
character, as a young and old man respectively. They are, of course, the most damn- 
ing witnesses: and after finishing Mr. Newman’s book it is a little hard to believe 
that “in collecting the relevant evidence as to the whole Liszt my intention has not 
been anything in the nature of that ‘ debunking ’—an odious word for an odious 
thing—that is so much to the taste of certain modern biographers who, unable to see 
or to understand the complexity of human nature, take merely a malicious delight in 
exposing a great man’s weaknesses or absurdities. It is because Liszt is so complex 
that his character becomes so fascinating to the modern biographer.” ab ie 

I should be the last person in the world to accuse Mr. Newman of an inability to 
see or understand the complexity of human nature or of a malicious delight in exposing 
Liszt’s weaknesses or absurdities. But that he has ‘‘ debunked ” Liszt I cannot help 
feeling, although I agree that the word is an odious one: after all, to prove—as 
I feel Mr. Newman has conclusively proved—that Liszt’s lower nature was not merely 
far more extensive than his previous biographers have admitted, but that almost 
all his generous and idealistic acts had at least a tinge of the actor and the mountebank 
about them—this leaves Liszt stripped very nearly bare, not of his halo (which all 
sensible people are thankful to see removed), but of any but the smallest claim on 
our admiration for him as a man. He remains a fascinating figure, one which will 
always attract some people, even now that they know so much more of the truth, 
and one which has always repelled others, even when they believed much of the old 
legend. Any waverer can most certainly best test his feelings by reading Mr. Newman’s 


book. 
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SIR ROBERT MORANT 
By THOMAS JONES 


SIR ROBERT MORANT. A GREAT PUBLIC SERVANT. By BeRNarp M. 
ALLEN, LL.D. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


HE post-war boom in biographies has not embraced Civil Servants. They flit 

in and out of the pages or the footnotes of the memoirs of Cabinet Ministers, 
Field-Marshals and First Sea Lords. We glimpse their shadows but do not see their 
figures in the round. They move in the twilight rather than in the limelight. They 
forgo public praise—and blame—in order to enjoy private power. They only find 
fame when they blunder, as Morant did over the Holmes Circular. They do not look 
forward to two or three monumental volumes recounting their achievements, but are 
content with from a third to a half of a column in The Times and a short memorial 
service at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. That is the normal end of the Secretaries who 
are called Permanent. Their office remains but their name perisheth, and you will 
search Whitehall or Parliament Square in vain for a statue or a tablet to a Civil 
Servant. 

There was nothing normal about Sir Robert Morant and so it has come about 
that his life has been written, or rather sketched, in these three hundred pages. It is 
a clear outline of the main course of his career. Hampstead, Winchester, Oxford with 
a First in Theology, nine years in Siam as the tutor of Princes, Toynbee Hall, nine 
years in Whitehall reorganizing national education, followed by more years establish- 
ing the Insurance Commission, the Medical Research Council, and the Ministry of 
Health—all these are set out in proper sequence by Dr. Allen. And we also learn of 
Morant’s genius for friendship with some of the most formative influences of his 
generation: ‘Talbot of Rochester, King of Lincoln, Charles Gore, Samuel Barnett 
among the clergy; Florence Nightingale, Beatrice Webb and Margaret Macmillan 
among remarkable women; Dr. William Garnett, Lord Knutsford, Lord Haldane, 
Sir Walter Morley Fletcher among constructive administrators. 

Morant stood six feet four inches and all about him corresponded with his com- 
manding figure. He visited Japan and wrote : 


“They are a wee, tiny people. One day in the big park some 3,000 people were collected 
to see a balloon ascension ; and I could see all along the top of a sea of heads, all of 
uniform height, and not one reaching my top waistcoat button.” 


This was metaphorically true in Whitehall. He was a king among civil servants. 
When he went to the Board of Education, a headmaster wrote: ‘‘ I am thankful 
beyond measure that at last a man has been chosen to rule.” Not to serve or obey. 
When a boy at Winchester he wrote home: “ Everyone funks boxing with me 


— 


because of my size.” That also was metaphorically true in later life. He fought on © 


equal terms with Joseph Chamberlain and Lloyd George, but lesser Ministers 
avoided frontal encounters with one who did not always realize the force of his blows. 
It has been said that the difference between a great Minister and a poor one lies in 
his ability to utilize his officials as instruments. Some Ministers arrive at their offices 
with policies prepared ; some are nervously determined to leave policies asleep in 
their pigeonholes where they were left by their predecessors ; others have policies 
thrust on them. Morant was a thruster and Ministers were his tools. He had a settled 
policy: “the whole country should be raised to a fuller life of the mind through 


education and to a better physical life through health.” He was a great administrator — 
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in the sense that he saw the end, knew the means, could not be defeated by detail or 
delay, had a discriminating nose for men to help him, and his labours were not con- 
fined to office hours or orthodox measures. There were operations, luncheons, dinners, 
where behind the scenes opposition could be worn down or support cemented. 
Chaos, alike in small things and great, roused his passion for order and plan. In his 
Siamese study he had five tables for five purposes. When he issued Regulations from 
Whitehall they were clothed in colours as various as the types of schools to which they 
applied. But though he saw all the trees he did not lose sight of the wood. Unification, 
co-ordination, these were to him blessed words. 

Morant was not nursed in the traditions of the Civil Service and no red tape could 
bind him. He was brought in after nine years in the Far East, where he had been 
surrounded by intrigue and jealousy. His stern rectitude and rampant efficiency had 
become slightly infected with suspicion and sometimes in scenting hostility he was 
apt to induce or inflame it. He became, against all precedent, a target for the Press 
and the platform and a subject for the cartoonist. 

What would happen if all Permanent Secretaries were possessed of Morant’s 
imagination, drive, scornful impatience of mediocrity, fierce resentment of opposi- 
tion ? What would become of the Cabinet and the Commons ? We should find our- 
selves in a Webb-Wells world, clean and clad, instructed and disciplined. That 
Gordon was Morant’s hero is the most illuminating thing we can say about him. 
He can be understood only if we remember the crusading idealism which drove him 
forward. A slight turn of Fortune’s wheel and he would have made a great General 
at the head of the Salvation Army or the Archbishop of a Church, provided it was a 
Church Militant. All who worked closely with him felt that his bigness made them, 
too, bigger. : 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
GOD’S SOLDIER: GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH. By Sr. Joun Ervine. 


2 vols. Heinemann. 36s. 


R. ERVINE has taken six years to write this book, and was enabled to do so, 

he tells us, by the success of The First Mrs. Fraser. There is irony in the cir- 
cumstance, for General Booth never relaxed his Methodist disapproval of stage plays. 
His biographer is none the less an enthusiast for the General; and perhaps what 
most helps to make this huge book readable, is that he has so obviously written it to 
please himself. He strays and digresses where he likes. Not only does he paint full- 
length portraits of the founder of the Salvation Army and his even more saintly wife ; 
not only has he re-examined with care what is known of the origins of both of them 
and their early lives, and described in equally vivid detail some of the chief of their 
lieutenants, such as Railton and Cadman ; but he carries the story past the General’s 
death, and attempts in a long Epilogue a detailed critical history of Bramwell Booth’s 
deposition and the still smouldering controversy regarding it. All this may be defended 
as necessary for an exhaustive study of what Booth’s work amounted to. Less defens- 
ible is a digression of 60 pages (nearly 30,000 words) on the personal life of John 
Wesley and the history of Methodism. Some interesting parallels (and also contrasts) 
may be drawn between Wesley’s and Booth’s careers, and still more, perhaps, between 
their two autocracies and the sequel of disputes after their death. Also it was necessary 
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to explain to the reader what terms like ‘‘ Wesleyans,” “‘ Reformers,” and “ Method- 
ist New Connexion ” meant last century in the Methodist world. But all that could 
have been done in a page or two; without plunging into what is at once absurdly 
long for a digression and much too short for a satisfactory study. 

On many important points of detail—and not least in regard to family origins— 
Mr. Ervine has been able to correct the somewhat uncritical official Life written by 
the late Harold Begbie. It is unfortunate that nothing is known of Booth’s grand- 
parents, for his parents and sisters showed no touch of his greatness, and he must 
have been a throw-back. Because his mother and he had features that might be 
Jewish, and her maiden name was Moss, Jewish descent has been claimed for him ; 
and even Mr. Ervine keeps ascribing psychological traits to it, as if it were a fact. 
Yet her birthplace was a tiny country village in Notts ; and the chances against any 
Jews being settled in such a place well back in the eighteenth century (she was born 
in 1791) must be enormous. If she had any non-native blood, it is far likelier to have 
been gipsy ; and at least as good a case could be made for that on the psychological 
side. Never was preacher more of an “ itinerant’ by disposition. 

The Salvation Army came about because two very remarkable people met, loved, 
and married each other; and to this day there is some difference as to whether it 
owes most to Booth or his wife Catherine. Archbishop Randall Davidson, who as 
Dean of Windsor in 1882 conducted an important negotiation between certain heads 
of the Church of England and the Salvation Army, told Begbie long afterwards that 
he thought Booth “a simple and not very profound person, perfectly honest in his 
idea of religion, but not altogether scrupulous in his methods for advancing that 
idea,” and added: “‘ He did not give me the impression of anything like so original 
and interesting a personality as Catherine Booth.’”’ Mr. Ervine reprimands the Arch- 
bishop for saying this, retorting that Booth could have made the Army without Mrs. 
Booth. But that, of course, does not touch the Archbishop’s point—a point which, 
for one reader at least, all the rest of Mr. Ervine’s book confirms. Booth was a 
dynamic force ; a man, as was once said of Napoleon, ‘“‘ who had ordinary faculties 
in extraordinary mass and momentum.” He put them into religious work, because, 
when he was a poor, orphaned, pawnbroker’s apprentice in Nottingham, the chapels 
were his one “ escape,” and his natural talent for impassioned speaking soon gave 
him a career in them. But in other circumstances he might have been a Northcliffe 
or a Rockefeller, a Gambetta or perhaps even a Bottomley. Holiness, that is, was 
rather the cadre for his genius than the genius itself. But in Mrs. Booth it was the 
genius itself. She was a saint through and through. No doubt she had less than his 
dynamic force ; though considering her sex and maternities and constant ill-health 


she had a surprising deal. Nevertheless, as Mr. Ervine shows, it was she who impelled — 


Booth to take the decisive turnings in his life—notably when he left the Methodist 
New Connexion and struck out into evangelism as a free-lance ; and it was she who 
supplied most of the ideas beyond mere revivalism. Thus it was she who first visited 


the slum poor in their houses, she who asserted and first practised the equal ministry _ 


of women as preachers, she who concentrated most directly against drink, and she 
who started the Army on Rescue work. Her husband eagerly responded every time ; 


i 


there was no shadow of difference between them ; but the deepest impulses, both — 


spiritual and practical, came from her. Add that, despite very scanty education, she 
was a remarkably good writer. Nearly everything from her pen (and there is much 
here, from love-letters to manifestoes) must strangely affect any sensitive reader as 
the transparently sincere expression of a wonderful personality. 

In dealing with the Bramwell Booth controversy, Mr. Ervine is very tender, perhaps 
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over-tender, to Bramwell Booth. No doubt he was sincere, and not consciously 
actuated by any but high motives. But how many people will agree with Mr. Ervine, 
that the method of the General autocratically nominating his successor is a sound 
one ? He scarcely seems to have thought it out ; for, in arguing that it is preferable to 
election, he actually compares it to the succession of the British Crown as contrasted 
with the election of an American President. But our Crown devolves by primogeniture, 
not nomination, and is able to do so, because the King reigns without ruling. The 
true parallel to the Army’s old method—that of a series of autocrats each nominating 
his successor—can be found in the Roman Empire under the Antonines. There it 
worked exceedingly well, so long as the successors were not related to their nomin- 
ators. But it collapsed as soon as the amiable Marcus Aurelius nominated his son— 
and that son happened to be Commodus. In the Army’s case nepotism was there 
from the start. In the matter of Bramwell’s own succession it was perhaps inevitable, 
since he had already long been the actual administrator. But it would have been most 
demoralizing to continue it. The Fifteen Points, which Commander (as she then was) 
Evangeline Booth put before her brother in October, 1927, were surely, when one 
reads them now, the plainest good sense from beginning to end. That is not quite 
how Mr. Ervine regards them. But it may be doubted whether on this issue he will 
convince most of his readers, whether in the Army or outside. 


R. C. K. ENSOR 


ANOTHER “IRON CHANCELLOR ” 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Puitip Viscount SNowpeEN. Vol. II. 1919-1934. 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 21s. 


N the October number I reviewed Lord Snowden’s first volume, tracing his. 

remarkable career from boyhood in a village near Keighley, through his early 
manhood when a slight accident brought on the inflammation of the spine that made 
him a hopeless cripple for life, his brave resolve to face that terrible disability, his. 
political education, his practice in public speaking, his membership of the I.L.P., 
in which he served for 25 years and was chairman, and his first election to Parliament. 
The present volume opens with Mr. Lloyd George’s shameless “‘ coupon election ”’ at 
the end of the War, after which Philip Snowden was out of Parliament for four years. 
The chief points in the present narrative are his position as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the two Labour Governments, his skill in compelling the Budgets to 
balance, his triumph in maintaining British rights against France and other Conti- 
nental Powers in the Conference upon the distribution of reparations at the Hague, 
his final rupture with the Labour Party in the crisis of 1931, and his rupture with the 


- National Government in the following year owing to their betrayal of Free Trade at 


Ottawa. 

It is the record of a strenuous life resolutely devoted to a few definite principles 
which from the first he had laid down for himself. The main principle was the 
continuous furtherance of Socialism by the gradual approach which in this country 
he held to be inevitable. Many expected him to lead a revolution, but they were 
mistaken in the man. He was guided by the Yorkshire caution that is almost as 


- gradual as the Scottish. He was an evolutionist, observing how step by step the aims 


of Socialism had advanced even within his own memory. After 25 years of loyal 
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and inspiring service he left the I.L.P. in 1920, because he considered the members 
were moving too rapidly to the Left. He agreed in the main with the aims of Commun- 
ism, and one of his earliest and best speeches in the House of Commons during this 
period was a defence of Russia and a demand for open dealings with the Soviet 
Government. But he distrusted the Communist methods of violence and sudden 
catastrophe, at all events for this country, and he believed such means would always 
lead to an autocracy of dictatorship, as it has led in Russia and other European 
countries. It was a wrench to leave the I.L.P. in which he had so long played a leading 
part, but he left it. 

His second main principle as Chancellor of the Exchequer was to balance the 
Budget. This task was always difficult owing to the almost intolerable burden of the 
War Debts, the portentous taxation on incomes, and the rapid impoverishment of 
the whole country. The difficulty culminated in the financial crisis of the United 
States in the autumn of 1929, and the depression that spread over this country and the 
rest of the world. The distress and shortage of money led to his last Budget—the 
“‘ Emergency Budget ” of 1931-1932, when a deficit of nearly £75,000,000 had to be 
met, and a probable deficit of {170,000,000 for the following year. His additions to 
taxation and the reduction of expenditure were violent and could not be popular, even 
with the bankers, though the credit of the country was saved for the time. 

That credit had, however, been so much shaken already, chiefly by the growth of 
unemployment and the consequent “ dole,” that foreign nations were withdrawing 
securities and gold from London to such an extent that the Bank “‘ went off gold.” 
Perhaps owing to the Chancellor’s resolve to compel sacrifices from all classes, even 
from the schoolteachers and the unemployed, the internal effect of this departure 
from the British ordinary coinage was not so disastrous as expected, but the blow to 
foreign trade and exchange was severe. At the outset the Chancellor retained his 
position in the ‘“‘ National Government,” thus incurring an acrimonious rupture 
with the Labour Party which he had done so much to establish. But he remained in 
the new National Government under the present Prime Minister, supported by a 
vast Tory majority, only on condition that there should be no tampering with Free 
Trade ; and when the Ottawa Conference distinctly threw Free Trade over, he retired 
into the illuminated cavern of the House of Lords. Even there his powerful voice has 
not been silenced. 

Such in outline has been the career of this resolute politician from village boy to 
Viscount. In this volume he tells from inside knowledge the history of the two Labour 
Governments, the collapse of the first owing to unfortunate evasion in the case of the 
present of a car to the Prime Minister by Mr. Alexander Grant, who was afterwards, 
unhappily, created Sir Alexander; the similar evasion in regard to the Campbell 
Case ; and the fatal temporary concealment of the Zinovieff letter, just when Labour 
was proposing an agreement with Russia. In the General Strike of 1926 he “‘ was 
impressed by the incapacity and folly of the Government and the Trade Union leaders, 
and the utter lack of grasp of the situation on both sides.” 

In the whole book one finds little of that embittered and vitriolic expression of 
which Snowden is generally accused. Even towards the Prime Minister he is gentler 
than in the first volume, and he concludes, like any Herald Angel, with an appeal for 
peace and goodwill among men. 


H. W. NEVINSON 


~ 


be 
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NEW SHELBURNE ESSAYS 


THE SCEPTICAL APPROACH TO RELIGION. Paut Etmer More. Princeton 
University Press. 2 dollars. Humphrey Milford. 


HIS small book, consisting of lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute, 

Boston, and at the University of Cincinnati, forms the second volume of New 
Shelburne Essays. It exhibits at their best Dr. Elmer More’s literary and intellectual 
characteristics: his clarity of mind, his distinction of style, the exalted Christian 
Platonism of his religious outlook. The woolly humanitarianisms and foggy trans- 
cendentalisms of more popular religious writers can ill endure the contrast with this 
sharp brilliance of technique, and level-headed treatment of the confused and often 
contradictory material of experience. 

The chosen approach is from the angle of those honest thinkers who draw a sharp 
distinction between ‘“‘ knowledge” and “‘ theory.” By knowledge is here meant, a 
first-hand as against an inferential certitude in respect of immediate facts: by theory, 
a belief as to the ultimate meaning of these facts, which is supported by probability 
but may or may not be true. For the sceptic, the world-view of religion is ‘‘ theory ” ; 
for the believer it is “‘ knowledge.’’ The complete sceptic will not go beyond the 
agreed results of observation ; and these are reducible to the knowledge of a natural 
world, and of man as a part of Nature, as “‘ mechanically shifting patterns or as a 
series of mechanical actions and reactions.’ But such observation, as Dr. Elmer More 
begins by pointing out, fails to cover the ground of our human experience, or satisfy 
our human desires. Beyond, and often in apparent conflict with this, is our inborn 
teleological sense ; our conviction of aim and purpose, our sense of responsibility, 
insisting in the teeth of observation that determinism does not tell all the truth about 
life. Our account of reality, then, must be of such a kind as to acknowledge, even 
though it may not reconcile, these ‘‘ contrary data of intuition and observation,”’ which 
seem at first sight to be mutually destructive. 


“To intuition I and all men are conscious of freedom and responsibility and purpose ; 
to observation I and all men, like the mechanisms amidst which we move, appear to be not 
free and not responsible and to have no purpose. Is the human world, then, at once both 
teleological and non-teleological ? ” 


There are three ways of dealing with this contradiction : (a) that of the true sceptic 
who holds it to be real but insoluble, and is content to remain in a state of suspended 
judgment ; (b) the solution of the naturalist, who accepts the world of observation 
and ignores the findings of intuition; (c) the solution of faith, which accepts the 
findings of intuition, and rejects the dogmatic consequences of untempered observa- 
tion. 

For those who choose this, and face the implications which are involved in giving 


~ to our sense of inner freedom the rank of reality, the whole world—like the individual 


—becomes teleological ; and the moment we have acknowledged such inner purpose, 
such felos, in the universe, we have taken the first step towards religion. For now we 
are led away from all forms of naturalistic monism, all immanentism ; and towards a 
dualism of spirit and matter, Creator and created, which points to the activity of a 
conscious agent and is, essentially, theistic. The purposive element in human nature, 
which “‘ is the very beginning and end of conscience ”’ is, therefore, man’s best witness 
to God. Some of Dr. Elmer More’s readers will doubtless feel, as he observes in the 
last lecture, that ‘‘ to begin the study of religion from a professedly sceptical point of 
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view and to end with the dogma of the Incarnation may seem, as they say over the 
water, a bit thick” ; and still thicker, we may add, the severity of the Either-Or 
which faces them at the end of Chapter VI. But none can deny the charm, the persuas- 
iveness, the spiritual seriousness and intellectual honesty, of the mind in whose 
company this great transition is made. 


EVELYN UNDERHILL 


LORD ESHER 


JOURNALS AND LETTERS OF REGINALD VISCOUNT ESHER. Edited by 
Maurice V. Brett. Vol. 2. 1903-1910. Nicholson and Watson. 25s. 


O the student of politics, society and human nature, this is a fascinating book. 

Sitting in one’s study, in one’s old slippers, feet comfortably upon the mantel- 
piece, a pipe in one’s mouth, one may watch unobserved the habits of high society—an 
uneasy, uncomfortable world of starched, uniformed men and tiara’d grand ladies ; 
at the top the ponderous, fussy king with his dog, his stick, his uniforms, and his 
cigar, a king who is a pawn in the political game and always to be manipulated by one 
side ; at the bottom the “ street bred people ” and Reginald Viscount Esher’s servants 
who horrified him by wanting bacon for breakfast each morning and resented having 
sausages and kippers. One may watch, too, the backstairs of politics, carefully concealed 
from street bred people, ignored by constitutional lawyers, but winding, winding up 
and up at the back of the British Constitution from dingy Westminster offices and the 
lobbies of the House through this world of “‘ high society ”’ until they reach the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle and Balmoral. 
Lord Esher spent three-quarters of his life on those stairs, picking his way with con- 
summate neatness and elegance up and down, up and down, among the Lords (and 
the Ladies), the Admirals, the Generals, and the despised Cabinet Ministers. 

And then there is human nature—human nature which it is always fascinating to 
watch posturing, gesticulating, squirming—and always in the end very much the 
same—whether in Lord Esher’s journals or less pompously apparelled. Lord Esher 
was in some respects an intelligent man, though his letters and photographs (not, of 
course, his portraits) indicate that his intelligence was somewhat foxy. Yet he seems 
to have believed that he did not care for stars and honours, though his journal shows 
that he valued the G.C.B. as a “recognition” and as ‘“‘a reply to the German 
Emperor’s impertinences.”’ At the age of 57 he wrote the following “‘ impromptu ” : 


Golden flush on highland skies, 
golden light in dearest eyes, 

golden thoughts on lips divine, 
golden heart in tune with mine. 


He thought the Merry Widow “ one of the most charming plays with music that has 
ever been put on the stage,” and went to it, apparently with great enjoyment, twenty 
times. He thought that Macaulay, Scott and Stevenson were all “ so despairingly 
good that to read them makes one marvel that men should be found sufficiently vain 
to go on writing books.” He thought that Millais proves that the supreme artist does 
not make you think and that that was why George Eliot cannot be compared as an 
artist with C. Bronté. To examine the cross-section of any mind with such tastes 
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and opinions is extremely interesting ; it is absorbing when the mind is also perform- 
ing the functions of Lord Esher’s in King Edward’s study, in the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, on the backstairs of politics, and in Lord Morley’s house at 
Wimbledon. Why, for instance, from the purely psychological point of view, did this 
mind persistently refuse all honours and positions which entailed more overt responsi- 
bility than the G.C.B. ? Was it wisdom or cowardice, loyalty to the king or an innate 
love of the backstairs ? These questions would take more space than a review allows 
to answer, for the human mind, even of a man like Lord Esher, is not as simple as he 
thought. It is difficult to know where wisdom merges in cowardice, where exactly 
the backstairs end and the palace begins. Probably all four motives contributed to 
Lord Esher’s shrinking from the responsibility of the War Office and of the Indian 
vice-royalty. 

The book casts almost as much light into the dark places of politics as into the 
secrets of Lord Esher’s mind. The reviewer, “‘ like a well-conducted person,” is not 
without an uneasy sense of intrusion, for he feels certain that Lord Esher would have 
objected to his presence in either. However, the editor of his letters and journals issued 
the invitation and here we are. It is a curious place, these backstairs of English politics. 
It is a place in which the king, the court and the aristocracy dominate; where the 
liberalism of the nineteenth century, the democracy and incipient socialism of the 
twentieth were secretly sabotaged and skilfully suffocated. On the backstairs half a 
dozen men or so count. As Lord Esher himself says: ‘‘ Newspapers, politicians, 
mobs, all these are useful enough. But the support of the half-dozen men or so—who 
count—is vital. Among these are inevitably certain Members of the Defence Com- 
mittee.”’ These half-dozen men manipulate the machine of the king, court, society, 
honours, posts, British Constitution, and to some extent the Press. (On page 276 


_ there is an interesting example of how the Press is carefully and in good time nobbled : 


“To-day I took Pearson to see Jackie (Fisher), who talked to him on end for 13 hours. 
It was a lecture on Naval peace strategy. Quite admirable. It is important that The 
Times, under new management, should take the right line about naval affairs.’’) 
When a Tory Government is in office, the whole machine is manipulated in its favour ; 
when any other complexion of Government receives the confidence of the electorate, 


_ the whole machine is manipulated against it. This is no exaggeration. Lord Esher was 


appointed, as he says more than once himself, a permanent member of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence in 1905 in order “‘ to hold the fort ” for the Conservative Prime 
Minister until he should again be returned to power. He was naturally “loyal” to a 
Conservative Prime Minister, but when the Prime Minister was a Liberal, he was 
naturally still loyal to the leader of the Opposition. And what applies to the lowest 
on the backstairs also applies to the highest. In January, 1910, Lord Esher writes to 


his son: “ About Feb. roth the Prime Minister will be asking the King for a promise 


to create Peers. That is certain. If the King says yes, he mortally offends the whole 


_ Tory Party to which he is naturally bound. If he says no, he lets loose all the Radical 


y 


gutter Press at his position as Sovereign and his person as a man.” Observe the words 
“the whole Tory Party to which he (the King) is naturally bound.” (Gutter Press, 
too, is good, when applied to the Manchester Guardian and Daily News—anyone who 
is not an aristocrat or a Tory is always near the gutter). Only the imminence of the 
crisis would have upset Lord Esher sufficiently to make him admit, even to his son, 
this great truth about the impartiality of the Crown in British politics. 


LEONARD WOOLF 
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CONRAD’S PLAYS 


THREE PLAYS. LAUGHING ANNE, ONE DAY MORE AND THE SECRET 
AGENT. By JosepH Conrab. Methuen. 5s. 


UCCESSFUL novelists have often tried to repeat their success on the stage, 

but they have seldom done so, particularly if they have been great novelists. 
Tolstoy is a notable exception. Barry and Galsworthy, on the other hand, are the 
kind of graceful iovelists of sentiment whom we should expect to be able to trans- 
fer their talent from one medium to the other. Conrad was not one of these. His 
novels are, perhaps, more richly charged with feeling and rumination than those of 
any modern writer, and this despite the fact that they invariably treat of a world in 
which physical events count for much and are, indeed, the ground-bass upon which 
all the intricate harmony of overtones rests. Certainly he is a novelist of action, 
but the action in his novels is steeped, and at times almost dissolved, in brooding 
reflection as elaborate in its way as the profuse analysis of Henry James. The problem, 
therefore, which faced him as a dramatist was not merely the superficial one of learn- 
ing a new technique. It was how, within the realistic limits of the modern theatre, to 
communicate the meaning which in his novels glimmered through a mesh of intro- 
spective musing, through that slow and tender probing by which he explored the 
reality of men and things. In the Elizabethan theatre the monologue offered a channel 
for creative meditation. The popular theatre of his day offered no such channel and 
he was not sufficiently a poet, in the narrow sense of the word, to associate himself 
with such imaginative experiments as those of Mr. Yeats and Mr. Gordon Bottomley. 
But he was altogether too profound a poet, in the larger meaning of the word, to be 
able to do himself justice within a dramatic convention which so severely bound the 
imagination to the plane of external things. 

While, therefore, as a dramatist he conceived unusual situations, he was unable to 
explore or reveal at any depth the spiritual situation which underlay and determined 
the physical one, enveloping it in an atmosphere of true mystery. And so instead of 
mysteries his plays, with one exception, were melodramas. Laughing Anne is an 
obviously contrived little drama of villainy and violence in the South Seas. And 
although The Secret Agent shows a great advance in stagecraft and does unfold 
with considerable skill a concealed conflict which finally explodes with ghastly com- 
pleteness, the nature of the conflict is little less crude than the “ horrible mess ” in 
which it culminates. Conrad certainly found his feet on the modern stage in this play, 
but he was too much absorbed in learning his steps and going through the accepted 
movements to express himself and his characters with anything approaching the full- 
ness to be found in his novels. The best passages in it are those of comic relief and of 
the three plays contained in this volume One Day More is the most distinctive. 
and engaging, because melodrama in it is wholly subordinated to comedy. On the 
face of it the situation it presents is pathetic, but the supposed pathos dissolves in 
humour, which touches the farcical. In such a light extravaganza no depth of character- 
ization is called for, and Bessie, the heroine, is as acceptable in her soft-hearted 
simplicity as Captain Hagberd in his haven of interested delusion. But in the other 
two plays Conrad tried to be a realistic dramatist and because the modern theatre 
offered him no means of expressing the imaginative overtones and undertones, which 
he wove with such leisurely divination into the texture of his novels, his realism was 
but scantily clothed in reality. 


HUGH lA. FAUSSET 
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MODERN SATIRE AND TRADITION 


FISBO. By Rosert Nicuors. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
VERYONE who has read Mr. Nichols’s long story Under the Yew will recall 


that he has great gifts as a narrator, and a sensitive and strong control of words. 
Fisbo will not disappoint these admirers : besides being witty and passionate, it is an 
extremely well-organized narrative, original and striking in form. Mr. Nichols is 
satirizing the same type of social snob and literary gossip-column dilettante as Mr. 
Lewis so finally disposed of in The Apes of God. He contrasts his story of Fisbo’s 
climb to notoriety with a background of London vignettes, which, mannered as they 
are, contribute greatly to the solid structure of the biography. 

One wishes that Mr. Nichols’s verse technique were as original as his sense of form. 
Fisbo is written in the traditional couplet of the eighteenth-century satires, but the 
style is lacking in Pope’s astringency ; in fact, it is romantic, and reminds one at its 
best of Byron’s satire in Don Juan. He has Byron’s gift of combining the grotesque 
with the romantically beautiful, the precise and cruel with the vague. For example, 
he is addressing Big Ben :— 


“* About thy neb the fierce gulls squawk and flurry ; 
Across thy boots the tame blackbeetles scurry ; 
Fog falls, the tugs set up a lonesome hooting ; 


Sun spills, the taxies vie in peevish tooting . . .” 


This is romantic and yet has a certain frankness, which makes it resemble the genuine 
Byronic article ; indeed, the poet does not avoid making his acknowledgment to Byron, 
a few lines farther on. I quote again, almost at random : 


** Fisbo for breakfast, dinner, luncheon, tea, 

Fisbo not only hic et ubique, 

At Pontresina and Pons Asinorum, 

But furthermore in secula seculorum : 

Fisbo with actress smiling on the crumpets 

With ditto as nymph, both blowing silver trumpets 

(Highly symbolical though a bit obscure), 

But ‘ to the pure,’ we know, ‘ all things are pure.’ ” 
This is effective, and, above all, eminently readable, even though one may feel that 
5) the marriage of Pope and Byron is unhappy. 
___ In his interesting notes at the end of the book, Mr. Nichols explains that 
rv 
“g 


“Tradition has consecrated the couplet. I have more respect than some poets of the 
day for tradition since I hold it to be the record of the discovery of advantages, advantages 
____ which I fancy some contemporary poets, obsessed by the desire to escape the past and all 
c echoes, too readily disregard.” 


One need not disagree with this to observe that tradition is not imitation. The tradition 
_ of satire is that it should be satiric, and not that it should be written in couplets. When 
_ the use of couplets has been exploited in a certain direction to its fullest—as it was by 
Pope and Dryden—poems must either find forms other than these for satire, or the 
tradition dies. To produce inferior imitations of Pope and Dryden (and they cannot 

be excelled) does them a great disservice. It should be evident that whatever satire 
may be, it must not be pastiche. Mr. Nichols is very lively, but all the same one 
cannot read his satire without constantly feeling ‘‘ How ingenious, how Byronic. But, 
of course, he has no real mastery of the medium used by Pope.” For these reasons, 
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Fisbo himself never seems completely alive, and he seems a figure belonging to 
another age in a sense in which he is not intended to be an anachronism. Mr. Nichols’s 
jibes are whips certainly, but he ought to be armed with machine-guns and poison 
gas. The Allies almost lost the war in the first few months because they were “ tra- 
ditional ” in the sense that Mr. Nichols admires: they forgot that the tradition was 
to win battles, not to wear gold braid and blue and red uniforms. 

In a word, the Fisbos of this world will not feel stung by this satire : no one minds 
being parodied in the period manner of a revue. On the other hand, many readers 
will enjoy this poem, feeling that they are in good company while they are hating the 
Philistines and yet keeping in the best possible of humours. 


STEPHEN SPENDER 


THE PRAGMATISM OF PROFESSOR SCHILLER 


MUST PHILOSOPHERS DISAGREE ? By F. C. S. ScHILier. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


KANT. By A. D. Linpsay. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR SCHILLER’S new book is a collection of papers and addresses 
written and delivered at various times during the last twenty years. ‘The majority 
of these deal with philosophical issues. But Professor Schiller has an omnivorous 
intellectual curiosity which has brought him into contact with the thought of his times 
at many different points. The fruits of this contact are essays on subjects as various 
as ‘‘ Philosophy, Science and Psychical Research” and “ Man’s Future on the 
Earth.”’ Nevertheless, the most interesting essay in the book is that which gives it its 
title, “ Must Philosophers Disagree?” To a large extent, Professor Schiller answers, 
they must. The essay is introduced by a characteristic Schillerian witticism. Whatever 
the attitude of other philosophers, they must, Professor Schiller insists, establish his 
conclusion. If they agree with him, they agree that philosophers must disagree ; if 
they disagree with him, they prove it. What is the ground for this apparently inevit- 
able disagreement ? Mainly, Professor Schiller insists, the intrusion of the personal 
element. Every philosophy purports, no doubt, to be a statement about the universe, 
but it is the universe as seen through the spectacles of the philosopher, and the 
spectacles are coloured inevitably by the philosopher’s training, education, heredity 
disposition. In this sense every philosophy is a personal statement. Some have gone 
so far as to assert that it can only be a personal statement and that when the philosopher 
sits back in his chair to speculate about the universe as a whole, the results, while 
giving us information about the philosopher, give us none about the universe. ' 
Professor Schiller does not subscribe to this extreme view. Philosophy can, and 
legitimately does, study the Whole of which the personal idiosyncrasies of the philo- 
sopher are recognized as being themselves an integral part. ‘ Philosophy,” 
therefore, “ has no right to make abstractions.” 'The procedure of science ‘‘ has best 
to dissect the apparently presented real by selecting such parts as seem relevant to the 
special purpose and interests of each science.” Obviously ! But what is not so obvious 
is that science also eliminates the element of personal idiosyncrasy, seeking, by ignor- 
ing “‘ the annoying discrepancies between the various individual ways of taking the 
world” to establish a common world. But this so-called common world of science 
is reached “ by omitting from the infinitely numerous worlds of personal experience 


if 


; 
- 
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the infinitely numerous items which are merely different and cannot be shared.” It is, 
therefore, “a construction and a fiction”; there is, in fact, no such thing. This is 
scepticism with a vengeance, a scepticism which is the inevitable Nemesis of Professor 
Schiller’s Pragmatism. Philosophizing appears for Professor Schiller to be a way of 
expressing one’s psychology rather than a way of describing the universe. The reason 
why philosophies are difficult to understand is that ‘“‘ we cannot reconstruct the 
psychology of their authors.’ What we are entitled to ask of a philosophy is, then, not 
that it should be true, but that it should be a satisfactory expression of its author. 
If it is a safety-valve, the most that it can do is to let off steam. As with philosophies, 
so with morals. In a highly original essay, “‘ The Development of Man,” Professor 
Schiller ascribes the process of evolution to the occurrence of variations. These 
variations are real novelties ; not the most complete knowledge of the state of the 
universe before the variation appeared would have enabled us to anticipate it. They are, 
in fact, strictly uncaused, unless to be providential is to be caused; for, Professor 
Schiller thinks, there have been so many of them, and they have been so well-timed, 
that there are reasonable grounds for regarding them as providential. Now the moral 
sense is one such variation. Its purpose is “‘ to bring about greater conformity between 
the promptings of the individual nature and the best interests of the community.” 
Conscience, in fact, is the policeman of the community in the heart of the individual. 
Reason is another variation, ‘‘a power of adjusting action to the particular and 
peculiar circumstances of each vital situation.”’ Reason and conscience are not, therefore, 
faculties which reveal to us the nature of things. They have been evolved like the 
lungs or the eyes because they have enabled us to survive and to develop. In a word, 
they are relative to need and circumstance. Since, therefore, the needs and circum- 
stances of different individuals are different, one man’s reason can claim as much 
validity as another’s. So can the deliverances of his moral consciousness. It is a little 
surprising in the circumstances to find Professor Schiller maintaining that there is 
no reason why philosophers should not agree far more than they do, and indicting 
them for not having already settled the major issues of philosophy. 'This,on his subject- 
ivist and pragmatic premises, is as if he were to reproach an Eskimo and a Hottentot 
for not making the same estimate of the temperature of a room, or a colour-blind man 
and a man of normal vision for not agreeing as to which colour is blue. 

Kant’s philosophy is exceedingly difficult to read. His exposition is abstract, he is 
sparing in his use of illustrations, he changes his position as his thought develops 
without making it clear that he has done so, and he supports the same position with 
alternative and sometimes incompatible arguments. He often writes as if his object 
were to make his readers think for themselves rather than to tell them what he, Kant, 


thought, to teach, in his own words, “ not philosophy but to philosophize.” No philo- 


sopher stands in greater need of interpretation which is both expert and sympathetic. 
From both points of view, the Master of Balliol’s book is of first-rate importance. As 


an exposition of Kant’s philosophical views it is admirable, while the concluding 


chapters on “‘ The Upshot of the Critical System” and “ The Influence of Kant’s 
Philosophy ” may rank as an original contribution to philosophical thought. ‘The book 
can be enthusiastically recommended to all those who wish to know what Kant’s 
philosophy was and why it constituted a landmark in the history of the subject. 


C. E. M. JOAD 


’ 
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THREE RUSSIAN PORTRAITS 


GORKY’S REMINISCENCES OF TOLSTOY, CHEKHOV AND ANDREEYV. 
Translated by KATHERINE MansFIELp, S. S. KoTeLiansKy and LeonaRD WooLrF. 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


HESE three portraits of the Russian sages have appeared separately and are 

now collected. The resulting volume is as concentrated a piece of observation 
of the great as exists in literature. The sayings of these extraordinary men, as recorded 
by one no less extraordinary, have the revelatory idiom of Eastern religions. “ Confu- 
cius,” says Wilhelm, “ is brief in his chronicles and makes his real disclosures by word 
of mouth.” It was the same with Tolstoy’s sayings. His chronicles, his philosophic 
writings, these were for the multitude. “‘ People must be given something which will 
either satisfy or amuse them, and then let them be off.”” Few men can ever have 
erected so formidable a system around their own inward solitude. And yet he was 
solitary because he was so much greater than anyone else. He loved men because they 
were so stupid and so innocent. ‘‘ In human stupidity,” he said, “ when it is not 
malicious, there is something very touching, even beautiful. . . . There always is.” 
When he first met Gorky he embraced him and said “‘ You are a real mouzhik.”’ Of 
Anton Chekhov he said ‘‘ Ah, what a beautiful, magnificent man.” Another time when 
Gorky told him about Flerovsky the radical, he wept “‘ with pleasure at hearing about 
a good man.” 

It was the same desire to know something greater than himself that made him 
think so much about God, with whom, says Gorky, “‘ he has very suspicious relations ; 
they sometimes remind me of the relation of ‘ two bears in one den.’ ” To think of 
something greater than himself was to think of death. “If a man has learned to 
think, no matter what he may think about, he is always thinking of his own death. 
All philosophers were like that.” 

He certainly gave the impression that he, if anyone, could defeat death. Gorky calls 
him the magician, the sorcerer ; compares him to the kind of Russian god who “‘ sits 
on a maple throne under a golden lime tree.” In one place he describes coming upon 
him sitting alone by the shore. 


““ He seemed to me like an old stone come to life, who knows all the beginnings and the 
ends of things, who considers when and what will be the end of the stones, the grasses 
of the earth, of the waters of the sea, and of the whole universe from the pebble to the 
sun. . . . Suddenly, in a moment of madness, I felt it is possible, he will get up, wave 
his hand, and the sea will become solid and glassy, the stones will begin to move and 
cry out, everything around him will come to life, acquire a voice, and speak in their 
different voices of themselves, of him, against him.” 


Chekhov, the enemy of banality, the poet who told his “ dreary grey crowd of | 
helpless people . . . ‘ You live badly, my friends. It is shameful to live like that.’ ” 

Andreev: “ He grew pale, his lips trembled, stark terror shone in his eyes. Then 
he added in a low voice, feebly : ‘ Let us imagine the Devil as woman, God as man, 
and let them beget a new being, certainly just as dual as you and I. Just as dual . . .’” 

Gorky continually makes us aware of the spectacle of human greatness, sometimes 
perplexing, sometimes terrifying, cruel and kind, despairing and exulting, illumin- 
ating men and deceiving them. 


CHARLES MADGE 


Tue Desutante, by HENRY Fuse. 


Fuselit, who was associated with Boydell’s scheme for 

illustrating Shakespeare, was elected R.A. in 1790 and was a 

friend of Blake. This drawing is reproduced by permission of 
Trustees of the Tate Gallery. 
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AN AESTHETIC TOURIST 
TOUCHING THE ORIENT. Six Sketches by SACHEVERELL SITWELL. Duckworth. 


55. 
Jawani to their fragmentary nature, these elegantly written sketches might 
well have waited for that incorporation in larger works for which they seem 
destined, since one is described as a “‘ preface to a poem that has not yet been pub- 
lished,”’ one as “‘ the first pages of a book upon Morocco,” and one as an extract from 
“an unfinished book ”’ to be called The Three Indies. In their present state they afford 
new evidence of what is already known, that Mr. Sitwell is equipped, for the pursuit 
of culture, with wide curiosity and unusual sensibility, and is well fitted to mount 
his trophies, which are very much more satisfactory than the dust-collecting ‘“‘ curios ” 
of the ordinary tourist or the shiploads of horns, hoofs and heads brought home by 
big-game hunters. His unpublished poem is to deal with the Dinka, that tall and 
slender people who inhabit the east bank of the White Nile, and who seem to him the 
most beautiful race on which he has ever set eyes. The Dinka have often been admired 
by travellers, described and photographed, but in spite of their physical perfection 
have been neglected by the painter, the sculptor and the poet. That is true of many of 
‘the inhabitants of Africa—the Zulus, for instance, whose ‘“‘ Homeric Age,” as Mr. 
Sitwell remarks, lasted almost into our own times, and who “ deserved a better fate 
than the pen of Rider Haggard and the pencil of Caton Woodville!’ In order that 
_ various kinds of artists should settle down to work in Africa, time, money and enter- 
prise would be the first necessities, to say nothing of some prospect of patronage. 
Perhaps when the world is more settled, such a migration will be possible : mean- 
while one wonders whether Mr. Sitwell in his poem will be able to hint at the spec- 
_ tacular beauty of the Dinka more lyrically than he has done in these few pages of 
prose. 
4 Two extremely slight sketches are concerned with Oran and the Mosques of Cairo. 
_ The remaining three, on a less exiguous scale, are remarkable not only for a visionary 
_ descriptive power, but for incidental comment. One deals with the Abbey of Nalanda, 
which no longer exists—indeed, in the seventh century it was already crumbling into 
_ ruin : in two or three resonant pages Mr. Sitwell has tried to re-create the fantastic 
_ splendour of its nocturnal ceremonies. In the sketch called “‘ Relizane”’ (the first page 
_ of that “‘ book upon Morocco ”’), and in the setting of a sordid Algerian town (“ there 
was fot a thing about the town that was not horrible ’’) the author, having lunched, is 
_ informed that he will have to sit in his car for half an hour while it is being mended : 
and then 
4 _“ The most extraordinary fantasia of beggary played itself before the eyes, and it would 
be impossible to imagine a more complete epitome of misery from its sharpest and most 
4 dramatic angles.” 


_A fearful tale of brutality organized for the express purpose of wringing pity and 
_ money from the traveller, it could very well stand by itself as a short story. | 

Touching the Orient is the latest indication of the variety of Mr. Sitwell’s interests. 
To some he may appear chiefly as a highly-cultivated amateur voyaging in a highly- 
coloured borderland between poetry and prose, but taken all together, his works 
_ provide a kind of zsthetic weltanschauung, the glittering expression of a personal 


fantasy. 
aed WILLIAM PLOMER 


x 
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THE AGE OF THE CHARTISTS 


THE BLEAK AGE. By J. L. and Barsara Hammonp. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


intestines five years ago the Hammonds added The Age of the Chartists to their 
series of studies in the Industrial Revolution. That was a book for which a 
relatively small public was to be expected, so that the authors deserve commendation 
for the making of this smaller and sharper picture. The Bleak Age is as nearly perfect 
for its purpose as one could expect a summary to be. It takes up the great matter of 
human and social values in the England of a hundred years ago, and presents them in 
the light afforded by the Hammonds’ wide historical knowledge and their enviable gift 
of illustration. There is a brilliant contrast between the Graeco-Roman world and the 
world brought into being by the discovery of steam-power and the quickening of 
transport. To such men as Cobden the new industrialism was justified by its breaking 
of class barriers and opening of the road to wealth for men who were their own 
ancestors: ‘‘ when did thrift, enterprise, and intelligence reap such reward ?” 

To every prophetic mind in England, from Blake and Shelley to Ruskin and Morris, 
the new society was a horror; yet it is strange to find Wordsworth taking comfort 
from the thought that the English village and countryside might now be saved from 
the spoiler, since the factories could be concentrated in cities. The loss of common 
enjoyment was a black mark of the age, and the theory of English serfdom is illustrated 
by Dean Hook’s saying that every sermon preached on behalf of a charity school has 
to prove that no harm would be done in educating the poor: ‘‘ Science herself, the 
goddess of the age, kept her gifts for the fortunate.” Here and there the Hammonds 
tend to overstate their thesis, as in the pages on the prestige of idleness. This 
phenomenon, doubtless, was more oppressive throughout the bleak age than it had 
been in the past two generations, but its persistence makes Britain the sole remaining 
example in Europe of a leisure-class society. Revolutions, whether of the Left or 
Right, make for a classless system. But anyhow, The Bleak Age should be in the 
first dozen books for any young reader wanting to know the road by which, as Mr. 
Chesterton has it, we became “‘ the imperial race, the invincible. race, the inscrutable 
race we are.” 

S. K. RATCLIFFE | 


THE NINETEEN-TWENTIES 


RETREAT FROM GLORY. By R. H. Bruce Locxnarr. Putnam. ros. 6d. 


Ms: BRUCE LOCKHART’S autobiography should be read. True, its literary 
style is not specially distinguished ; its political insight is not extraordinary ; 
and as a guide to Central European finance in the post-war period it is distinctly 
lacking in weight and substance. If he had set out to write a treatise he would probably 
have failed ; as it is, his perfect sincerity makes the book unique. 

Confession is so essentially private an exercise that autobiography is always suspect.. 
Rousseau reeks with pose; St. Augustine told the truth, but certainly not the full 
truth ; minor practitioners of the art have simply basked in the sunshine of their 
own achievements, and justified by omitting the shadows. Mr. Lockhart omits none 
of these things—the infidelities, the extravagances, the overdrafts, the moneylenders : 
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all are here as a background to the day’s work and the night’s hectic parties, which 
are themselves the symbol and the symptom of the malaise of Central Europe trying 
to transform itself from an Imperialist to a nationalist economic basis, and half- 
succeeding, half-failing in the attempt. The old standards had vanished, the new 
were still uncertain ; meantime, it was still possible to eat, drink, and be merry and 
when these things palled, to go fishing and forget. 

Nobody else has given us quite this picture of life in the nineteen-twenties, when 
the brave new world was beginning to wonder whether it was really much better than 
the shabby old world that had come to grief, and nobody else is likely to confess quite 
so frankly how much effort was wasted and how little survives of those inchoate 
activities when politicians were trying to control financiers and financiers were trying 
to control politicians to different ends. Each frustrated the other, as it turned out, 
with the result that Europe was faced with an economic and currency crisis which 
has provincialized civilization in the name of progress. When the world is governed 
with so little wisdom, perhaps Mr. Bruce Lockhart did well not to take life too 
seriously. At any rate, he does not pretend that he knew better all the time, and in 
that at least he differs from the experts. 

A. WYATT TILBY 


THE DIVINE IDIOT 


HEAVEN’S MY DESTINATION. By THornTon Wi per. Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


JT is part of Mr. Thornton Wilder’s charm that one can never be quite certain 
§_what he means. He writes in parables. With diffidence, therefore, one suggests 
that Mr. George Brush, traveller in educational text-books, is a symbol for the 
American nation. At any rate, George Brush is a delicious person, priggish, funda- 
mentalist, touching and good. Travelling in trains and hitch-hiking across the country, 
pondering on the problems of life and death, crime and punishment, he is irresist- 
ibly drawn to communicate his half-baked ideas to everyone he meets. Young ladies 
must be told that women who smoke are unfit to be mothers, hard-boiled business 
men must be confronted with the idea of charity, thieves must be redeemed by the 
facilitation of theft. In short, Mr. Brush is a curious compound of Don Quixote and 
Myshkin the Idiot ; a simpleton, consumed with the Divine Fire. 
His method of approach is based on the Salvation course in a Baptist college. To 
the recalcitrant he explains that they are suffering from awareness of an unfulfilled 
life. The idiotic facility of his responses is delightfully amusing. Perhaps the best 
chapter is his account of his beliefs in a court of law. Imprisoned for abetting a shop 
thief, he explains that you should give money to a burglar in order to make an impres- 
sion on his mind. In this case, his authority is Gandhi. Tolstoi, Epictetus and Burke 
are other “‘ sources.” It is a fellow prisoner who points out that his failure as an 
evangelist is due to lack of brains. 
_ Finally, Mr. Brush marries a girl out of a sense of obligation. “ I'll love her pretty 
well,” he informs her sister. “‘ I’ll tell you confidentially that there’s only one other 
girl in the world I love more.” His horror at the discovery that marriage on these 
lines is not a success leads him to lose his faith. Here the author becomes even more 
cryptic than usual. What is George Brush without his faith ? Apparently, he is just 
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the same: simple, stupid and virtuous. Yet surely the moral requires that he should 
develop imagination ? For Mr. Wilder has chosen as his text a quotation from an earlier 
work of his own—“ Of all forms of genius, goodness has the longest awkward age.” 
Are we not to believe that Mr. Brush’s goodness will one day be directed by intelli- 
gence ; that it is America in the end who will save the civilization of the West ? 


V. M. L. SCOTT 


A GERMAN NOVEL 


THE FORTY DAYS. By Franz WerrFeEL. Translated from the German by GEOFFREY 
Dun op. Jarrolds. 1os. 6d. 


MID the common run of current fiction The Forty Days stands out like a 
mountain among molehills. It is a big book not only quantitatively (650 pages) 
but artistically and, what is rarer, spiritually. The ease and assurance of the swift- 
flowing narrative, and the grasp of situation and insight into diverse character, taken 
together with its vast scope and inexhaustible detail, would more than warrant the 
author’s in the widest sense technical artistry, but there is more in it than that. The 
story in itself is a terrific one, a tale of the war-time persecution of the Armenian 
nation by the Turks, and of a community of some five thousand men, women and 
children which, rather than submit to the slow death of deportation, defended itself 
for the period of the title against attacking soldiers in a natural mountain-fortress. 
Conception and execution are alike epic, and against this impressive background, 
always in perspective, move half a score of personal stories, and half a hundred 
distinctly drawn characters, foremost among the former being that of Gabriel Bagra- 
dian, French by education and inclination, who almost dismayedly finds himself 
compelled in his people’s hour of need to be their leader. The treatment is intensely 
realist, but highly imaginative in its realism, giving equal play to the heroisms and 
lusts and vanities of the human heart under physical and mental stress. So vividly and 
at the same time concretely is it all set down as to make it seem impossible that a man 
should write so who had not been through it all in its actuality. It is in that sense 
almost overwhelmingly real, the suspense all but unbearable in its intensity. Terror 
and pity are certainly the emotions preponderantly awakened, but the knowledge of 
beauty is also there. 
As in all true tragedy, its issues lie deeper than the surface ; are not only personal 
and special but universal. ‘The whole tragedy of race-hatred is plain in its pages (des- 
pite his objectivity, it is not an irrelevant fact that Franz Werfel is a German Jew). 
One would indeed be hard put to it to find any English novel published in the last 
year or two able to stand even for a moment beside it. 


GEOFFREY WEST | 
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THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ART AND ARCHZ OLOGY 


ARCHITECTURE, HERE AND NOW. 
By CioucH WILLIAMsS-ELLIs and JOHN 
SUMMERSON. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

This lively introduction to modern archi- 

tecture, intended for the adolescent, might 

profitably be studied by those of riper years. 

It describes from a modernist angle the 

development and tendencies of construction 

and design, is profusely illustrated and 
quite the most direct, practical and up-to- 
date educational work of its kind. 


PROGRESS OF ARCHAEOLOGY. By 
STANLEY Casson. Bell. 6s. 
Mr. Casson hustles us over every part of the 
world, ranges from 4000 B.C. to A.D. I500 
and gives in a hundred pages a record both 
comprehensive and comprehensible of the 
strides made in recent years by the young 
science of archzology, and its immense range 
both of objective and of result, from the 


_ discovery of a new civilization or art, as in 


Upper Asia, to the cautious sifting of scat- 


- tered and neglected data where, as in Greece 
_ or China, works of ancient art had been 
- stolen, honoured and studied for centuries. 


FICTION 


STORM IN SHANGHAI. By Anpré 


o 


a 


Mazravux. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
For this forceful story of a Communist 


rising in China, M. Malraux received the 
_ Prix Goncourt in 1933. It has been excell- 


iy 


ently translated. M. Malraux has achieved 
the difficult task of expounding a philosophy 
without interrupting the swift and violent 


_ movement of his tale. His portraits of a 


terrorist and of the old teacher to whom 


_ Communism was only a theory are very fine. 


a 


a 


The harshness and cynicism of the writing 
mitigate the tragedy of the men who died 
for the ideal of human dignity. Perhaps that 
was the author’s intention. 


A MAN CALLED CERVANTES. By 
BruNo FRank. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
To the English public, Herr Bruno Frank is 
best known for four lengthy short stories of 
exceptional merit, three comprising the 
volume In the Days of the King, and one, 
The Persians are Coming, appearing separ- 
ately. His full-length novel is based on the 
adventurous career of Cervantes—and what 
a warm, vivid yet unstressed presentment of 
a great man it is! One has seldom caught 
the note of native trumpets being sounded 
in Herr Frank’s honour, perhaps because 
his lack of solemnity is more French than 
German. 
AND MR. WYKE BOND. By W. B. 
MaxweL.. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
No fashionable list of guests at London 
function or dinner was complete without 
the caudal legend “‘ and Mr. Wyke Bond.” 
This is a witty, diverting account of a social 
climber. But unlike other satirists, Mr. 
Maxwell makes his hero, Mr. Wyke Bond, as 
human as ourselves. He is a likeable char- 
acter and attempts thoroughly to live up to 
the aristocratic ideal he has formed for him- 
self. That, however, involves a double life 
—a family in the background and a com- 
plicated conscience. 
BID TIME RETURN. By Dorotuy 
Easton. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Easton’s second novel opens with an 
admirable picture of an irritated egotist 
who makes his family his chopping-block. 
It develops interestingly when his first wife 
dies and he falls in love with and marries a 
girl only a little older than his son. But it 
hardly stays the pace—or, rather,the develop- 
ment becomes too rapid and erratic. But 
there is some excellent character drawing, the 
village life is well done, and the writing is 
always good. 
THE STREET OF SHADOWS. By Etiza- 
BETH CoxHEAD. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Coxhead’s story is a vivacious and 
quite drastic picture of film studio life from 
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the inside. She upsets the romantic con- 
ception of British and American stars. The 
experiences of her heroine, Sally Moss, in a 
German studio, apart from a_ broken 
romance, show film acting as a real art. 


SNOW PEOPLE. By Tarkt ODULOK. 
Translated from the Chukchee by JAMES 
CieucH. Methuen. 5s. 

This is a vivid picture of the active but 

unsavoury life of the Eskimos by one who 

has lived it. The tale of hardships suffered 
through the loss of a herd of reindeer and 
the unwise drinking of Russian traders’ 
vodka is unaffectedly told, but a story of 
simple people from a simple point of view 
has too much the effect of a “ simple story.” 

The author’s autobiography would be a 

more interesting book. 


THE SEVEN PILLARS. By FErNANDEz 
Fiorez. Translated from the Spanish by 
Sir Perer CHALMERS MITCHELL. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 

A satirical fantasy remarkable less for depth 
or originality than for its genial warmth. The 
Devil, humiliated by the universal neglect 
both of him and of God, abolishes sin, and so 
reduces the world to economic ruin and 
spiritual inertia. A friendly book, full of 
lively scenes, agreeable characters boldly 
drawn and cheerful anecdote. The transla- 
tion is smooth and pleasing. 


IF THIS BE ERROR. By Martin Hare. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 

“JT keep wishing that I had loved him 
more,” said Charles’s widow, bursting into 
tears. A cause for grief which Miss Martin 
Hare exploits with a delicious irony in the 
first two chapters of a novel on the art of 
love. Thereafter she is deflected from 
domestic comedy, in which she excels, into 
romantic adventure, in which she is much less 
convincing. However, Anna’s discovery in 
Poland of the perfect husband is pleasantly 
if optimistically described. 


OLYMPIA. By Sir CoLeripGE KENNARD. 
Barker. 8s. 6d. 
The bright jacket by Miss Anna Zinkeisen, 
which has the toy-like ferocity and com- 
plication of a Persian miniature, indicates 
the nature of Olympia. Sir Coleridge 
Kennard is learned in Persian poetry and 
has used this scholarship to write a satiric 
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tale in the Persian manner in which the two 
main characters, an ardent dominant woman 
and the reluctant dilettante she pursues, are 
English. Luscious and cruel by turn, uneven 
in tempo as though to hold the attention of 
a Sultan who was ever liable to fall asleep 
or call an executioner, the long joke is 
well done—but there are readers who will 
get more pleasure from the glossary which 
explains many references to Persian life 
and literature, than from the tale itself. 


ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIOLOGY 


HITLER RE-ARMS. Edited by DoroTHy 
Woopman. Bodley Head. tos. 6d. 
This is by far the most thorough and 
convincing book yet published on German 
rearmament. To expect such a book to give 
precise numerical details of the German 
first line army, air force, gas units and so on 
would be too much, as yet. When most of 
one’s information must be drawn from 
German publications and the penalties for 
spying are severe, this book with its inside 
knowledge of the German chemical industry 
and of Goering’s air plans is surprisingly 
full. In discussing party organization it goes 
too far. The suggestion is that S.A. and 
Hitler Youth have only one aim, war—a 
belief which a judicious reading of the 
events of June 30th would dissipate. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF PROGRESS. By Roy GLENpDAY. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Roy Glenday is economic adviser to 
the Federation of British Industries. His 
thesis is that business men are practical and 
therefore wiser than academic economists, 
to whose arguments, however, he opposes, 
not practice, but academic theory of his 
own. But his book is interesting—not so 
much as theory, but because it shows what 
highly intelligent members of his class are 
thinking to-day. If two other writers could 
similarly define the psychology of working 
classes and of rentiers, economists might 
know better what policy to advise. 


FASCISM AT WORK. By Wit.1am 
Etwin. Introduction by Francesco NITTI. 
Hopkinson. tos. 6d. 

Mr. Elwin is an Italian exile and his subject 

is Mussolini. His book is written freshly and 
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liberally. There is no welter of unreadable 
revolutionary phraseology, and the word 
Fascist is used with moderation. But Mr. 
Elwin is none the less remorseless. His 
chapter on the Corporations is an especially 
able exposure of bluff. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


PRINCE RUPERT THE CAVALIER. By 
CLENNELL WILKINSON. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Clennell Wilkinson’s study is as dashing 
and audacious as its hero, Prince Rupert. 
There are some figures too simple, frank and 
honest to be “‘ debunked,” or subjected to 
psycho-analytical method. Prince Rupert is 
one of them. This German, Latin perhaps in 
temperament, remains a national English 
legend. Mr. Wilkinson notes acutely that 
even the Civil War failed to shake completely 
the national love of compromise. He deals 
in detail with Rupert’s shock tactics and 
revives a human thrill which vanished with 
the Charge of the Light Brigade. With the 
passing of Rupert’s glorious and bloody 
youthfulness, Mr. Wilkinson’s interest fades. 
He treats gently the Prince Rupert of 
Restoration days, an elderly bachelor who 
dabbled in science and indulged in ridiculous 
flirtations. So one forgets Swinburne at 
Putney and remembers the inspired young 
poet. 


_ THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CATHER- 


INE DE’ MEDICI. By Francis Watson. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 


As an historian, Mr. Watson has just the right 
assortment of qualities for the ostentatious 
and avid sixteenth century—wide tolerance, 
frankness, honesty, humour, an eye for 


colour, a strong stomach and, not least, 


more than a touch of swagger. Of a century 
at once more national and international than 


_ any which preceded it, Catherine is perhaps 


the perfect type ; and in choosing her Mr. 
Watson gave the first of many proofs of fit- 
ness for his task. A well-proportioned, ener- 
getic, highly readable book. 


FRANCIS I. By Francis Hackett. Heine- 
mann, 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Hackett, who is capable of a sound piece 

of historical co-ordination, prefers to disguise 

the result of honest work as a royal romance. 
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This book deals with the same period as 
his Henry VIII, but from a different angle. 
It shows us Francis’s ancestry and 
upbringing ; his relations with his sister 
Margaret of Navarre; the complexities of 
his foreign policy; his triumph at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, his humiliation 
at Pavia. The age of da Vinci, Clouet, 
Cellini, Erasmus, Rabelais, Calvin, 
Machiavelli, described half in opulent 
literary phrasing, half in the manner of 
Viscount Castlerosse. 


THE MIND OF NAPOLEON. By R. 
McNair Witson. Routledge. tos. 6d. 


In this revaluation of Napoleon in terms of 
his financial policy Mr. Wilson interprets 
the Napoleonic Wars as the struggle of one 
man against the power of international 
finance. The purpose of Napoleon’s ‘‘ Con- 
tinental System ” is represented as national 
control of the price-level, instead of control 
by the international bankers, whose price- 
level manipulations frustrated demands on 
their promises-to-pay. The thesis, based on 
Professor Soddy’s ‘‘ new economics,’ is 
intellectually seductive ; and, by itself, that 
is all an attack on the European credit system 
can ever hope to be. 


CHARLEMAGNE. By Doucias Woop- 
RUFF. Peter Davies. 5s. 


This is not only an account, but also to 
some extent a critical appreciation, of the 
life and achievements of Charlemagne: it 
contains a picture of Europe as Charlemagne 
found it and as he left it: and includes a 
few chosen remarks on the ethnological 
origin of the Franks, on their ways of life 
and their enthusiastic absorption of Christ- 
ianity and Roman civilization—all in 164 
pages. Mr. Woodruff writes concisely and 
with freshness, never becoming dryly 
didactic. / 


EDWARD VII AT MARIENBAD. By 
SigmunD Minz. Hutchinson. 18s. 


To Mr. Sigmund Miinz Edward VII affords 
the same sort of refuge as King Charles’s 
head did toanattractive half-wit of English fic - 
tion. Mr. Miinz drags him in on all occasions, 
though so far as one can gather he had no 
better opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the King’s private life at Marienbad 
than any other correspondent of the Viennese 
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or German Press. As a contribution to the 
political history of the period it is inaccurate 
and indeed negligible. It contains, however, 
some interesting sidelights on the personal- 
ities of various prominent members of pre- 
war International Jewry. There are also 
some amusing anecdotes of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph in the remoter parts of his 
dominions. The many “ period ” snapshots 
will also make any reader smile. They are 
far more amusing than the letterpress. 


GREAT DEMOCRATS. Edited by A. 
Barratt Brown. Nicholson and Watson. 
tos. 6d. 


The writers of this omnibus volume appear 
to waver between a view of the present 
British constitution as “ completely demo- 
cratic” and a vague general good-will 
towards mankind. For some any trade union 
worker is a democrat, and looking at a list 
which includes Disraeli (and Gladstone) and 
Karl Marx, Eugene Debs and Woodrow 
Wilson, and Tom Paine and “‘ The Christian 
Socialists” (Maurice and Kingsley) one is 
apt to conclude that we must all be demo- 
crats to-day and to leave it at that. But that 
there is an inalienable and uncompromising 
spiritual principle in democracy the authors 
of the essays on Marx (M. M. Postan), 
Rousseau (W. D. Rudlin), Shelley (J. M. 
Murry), Whitman (Gerald Bullett) and some 
others have perceived, and these are among 
the best. Runners-up are those on Cobbett 
(G. D. H. Cole), the Early Fabians (S. K. 
Ratcliffe), Mary Macarthur (M. A. Hamil- 
ton), Paine (Bertrand Russell) and Godwin 
(H. N. Brailsford). 


THE RAILWAY KING (1800-1871): A 
Study of George Hudson and the Business 
Morals of his time. By RicHarp S. 
Lampert. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


The Stavinsky scandal in France, the fate of 
Kreuger in Sweden, are—to come no nearer 
home—ample to justify this tale of the first 
modern industrial millionaire. Mr. Lambert 
is a balanced and admirable exponent of 
Hudson’s rise, fall, exposure and of the 
English railway-system that he undeniably 
helped to found. In examining the piebald 
morals of the queer epoch in which we live, 
this book is like an ultra-violet ray among 
biographies. 
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Decoration by JOHN AUSTEN 
For “ The English in Love” (Secker) 


LITERARY 


ENGLISH POETRY AND THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. An Experi- 
ment in Literary History. By. F. W. 
Bateson. Oxford University Press. 6s. 


An exhilarating study for the post-Eliot age. 
Mr. Bateson substitutes the language itself 
for the poets and shows how the medium 
changes under the pressure of social and 
intellectual tendencies. His literary robotism 
leads to unexpected conclusions. Tennyson, 
Arnold, Browning, A. E. Housman super- 


imposed a framework of prose upon the 


poetic structure. Mr. W. B. Yeats and Mr. 
T. S. Eliot write in “a dead language.” The 
younger school, however, have just dis- 


covered a true poetry wholly divorced from — 


prose. 


THE NONESUCH EDITION OF 


JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by JoHn 

Haywarp. Nonesuch Press. 8s. 6d. 
The book one would have liked for 
Christmas. Mr. Hayward gives us amon: 
other things an unexpurgated ‘“ Gulliver,” 
reprinted for the first time from an edition 
which Swift himself overlooked ; selections 
from “A Tale of a Tub,” “ The Journal 
to Stella,” “The Conduct of the Allies,” 
and “ Directions to Servants” ; two of the 
Drapier’s Letters, “A Modest Proposal ” 
and four other Irish Tracts ; and a selection 
from the poems, including “ Verses on 
the Death of Doctor Swift,” for the first 
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time printed complete with the author’s 
notes. Textual notes record variant readings 
discovered from a collation of early editions 
and manuscripts. 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE: HAMLET. 
Edited by John Dover Wilson. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. 


Professor Dover Wilson has already pub- 
lished two volumes on the textual problems 
of “‘ Hamlet”; now come text and com- 
mentary ; a volume on dramatic problems 
will follow. The editor discusses the sources 
of the play; summarizes his textual con- 
clusions ; shows how a lost stage-direction 
could justify Hamlet’s attitude to Ophelia ; 
suggests a possible stimulus to the creation 
of Hamlet’s character in the career of Essex. 
A section on the play’s stage-history ; 
notes; glossary. A model of scholarship, 
to which the term brilliant may for once 
be fitly applied. 


ARCHETYPAL PATTERNS IN 
POETRY. Psychological Studies of Imag- 
ination. By Maup Bopkin. Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Under the pleasant shadow of Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, Miss Bodkin applies Jung’s 
myth-theories to the work of Dante, Milton, 
Coleridge and others. Heaven and Hell, 

- Rebirth, the Not Impossible She of older 

_ metaphysical criticism are translated into 

__ psycho-analytic terms. Her method is care- 

_ ful, laborious, fully documented. In dealing, 

however, with contemporary works, which 

in themselves are a self-conscious applica- 
ra tion of psycho-analytical theories, Miss 

z Bodkin fails to appreciate the nicer psycho- 

he logical conundrum involved. 


a LITERARY CRAFTSMANSHIP AND 
_ APPRECIATION. By Ronatp Futter. 
Ys Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


ie It is so much lazier to read than to think 
_ that the alphabet of good sense cannot be 
reprinted too often. Mr. Fuller’s quality 
can be judged from one sentence: “ The 
__ best training for concise and clear expression 
is the telegram.” You should heed a man 
who has wisdom like that. But he is bogged 
by Prose. 
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LONGINUS AND ENGLISH CRITIC- 
ISM. By T. R. Henn. Cambridge Univ- 
ersity Press. 6s. 


Longinus on the “sublime” may be dis- 
putable, but the peg for his noble essay is 
the least part of a very great book. We are 
still tempted to admit that the translation of 
his works is premature, such a critical giant 
is he compared to our modern opinionated 
pigmies. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHALLENGE TO DEATH. Constable. 
5S. 

Seventeen essays by fourteen (mostly well- 
known) writers, plus a foreword by Viscount 
Cecil and some verses by Edmund Blunden, 
all dealing in popular style with or round- 
about the problem of The Next War and 
How to Avoid It. The general agreement is 
with Viscount Cecil’s solution of interna- 
tional co-operation in disarmament and 
““ pooled security,” a conception the need 
for and details of which are powerfully 
argued from very various angles. Much of 
the material will be familiar to those who 
have studied the subject, but it is well and 
freshly put by Storm Jameson, Vera Brittain, 
Philip Noel Baker, Winifred Holtby, Ivor 
Brown, Gerald Heard, Vernon Bartlett, 
Rebecca West, Julian Huxley, J. B. Priestley 
and the others. 


FORTUNE GRASS. By Maser Letu- 
BRIDGE. Bles. 8s. 6d. 


Miss Lethbridge, whose leg was blown off 
in a munition factory explosion during the 
war, had the original idea of earning her 
living by providing seats for the theatre 
queue. In this naive though pungent volume 
of reminiscences, she tells of the vagabond 
career which culminated in her establish- 
ment as “ Peggy, the world’s first chair 
girl.” 


THE PRESS IN ENGLAND. By Kurt 
VON STUTTERHEIM. Translated by W. H. 
Jounston. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Written by a _ knowledgeable German 

journalist for a German audience, this 

account of English journalism from the 
early seventeenth century to 1934 makes 
both a very readable and a handy reference 
book. The historical chapters show 
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individual research, and the current survey is 
well-informed and up-to-date. The author 
criticizes frankly, but concludes that 
“England must be congratulated on its 
Press,” at any rate so long as “‘ ten copies of 
The Times” continue to be sold for every 
‘hundred copies of the Daily Mail.” 


SEVEN YEARS’ HARVEST. Compiled 
by Srpney Gutman. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


The remarkable thing about the lamented 
Bermondsey Book, from which quarterly this 
volume is gleaned, was not the about-to- 
become established authors it introduced, 
but the new talent it discovered in such 
working men as, for instance, Mr. A. Paget, 
taxi-driver and excellent dramatic critic. 
He and “F.B.” reappear here, and their 
contributions suffice to make this miscellany 
a godsend. 


THE APPLE IS BITTEN AGAIN. By 
OxtvE Moore. Wishart. 6s. net. 


Miss Olive Moore has here set forth her 
beliefs and resentments in a series of caustic 
epigrams. Her trenchant comments on the 
apostles of D. H. Lawrence are as amusing 
as they are acute. She is also a stimulating 
critic of the feminist theories of Mrs. 
Virginia Woolf. On the larger issues of life 
and death, Miss Moore is obvious or witty 
as inspiration ebbs and flows. 


PORT. By Anpré L. Simon. Constable’s 
Wine Library. Constable. 5s. 


It need hardly be said that M. André Simon, 
as a good Frenchman, has no right to regard 
Port as anything more than an apéritif which 
a Parisian may sip at his café between six 
and eight. In fact this little volume is a mine 
of information, not only setting Port Wine in 
its right perspective as regards the History 
of England, but full of tips for those reaction- 
aries who belong to the diminishing band of 
Port drinkers. These will find much sound 
information, and no need to despair of a 
world in which M. Simon tells us there is 
still plenty of the superlative 1908’s. 


PLEASANT PLACES. By Georce A. 
BIRMINGHAM. Heinemann. 15s. 


The author of Spanish Gold and General 
John Regan was born in Belfast, but he found 
Connemara pleasant despite the fact that 
his effigy was burned in a market street by 
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incensed natives. His sense of humour 
remained undaunted and northern optimism 
sustained him when his first novel was 
rejected by eleven publishers. Canon Hannay 
describes his experiences as clergyman and 
popular novelist. Among pleasant places in 
which he has lived are Dinard, Bucharest 
and Mell in Somersetshire. 


THE MODERN RAKE’S PROGRESS. 
By Davin Low and Repecca WEsT. 
Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 


It is now revealed that the slightly mysterious 
“* Lynx” who collaborated with Mr. Low 
in a collection of satires called Lions and 
Lambs some time ago was Miss Rebecca 
West. This devasting partnership occurs 
again in this good-looking volume which, 
with its witty pictures and purring prose 
calmly exposes the idiocies of contemporary 
fashionable and rakish life. ‘“ Unfortunate 
it is that she who wears an Ascot dress feels 
like Corinna going a’maying, but to those 
who look on her it seems as if she were 
Mopsa drawn backwards through a hedge ” 
is an example of Miss West’s smooth 
felinity. 


MUSIC 


THE PURITANS AND MUSIC IN 
ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND. 
By Percy A. ScHoves. Oxford University 
Press. Humphrey Milford. 21s. 


For all its protest to the contrary the manner 

of this book is almost violently tendencious. 

Its value lies in an enormous deal of remote, 

curious, and well-documented research, but. 
overloading obscures the main line of 

argument. Mr. Scholes makes good his con- 

tention that the Puritans were not opposed 
to music as such ; but the whole charge 

against them lies in their attitude to it as a 

“distraction”? from religious experience, 
instead of seeing in it a supremely appro- 
priate vehicle for it. It is not that they took 

the matter too seriously, but that they did 

not take it seriously enough. 


POETRY 


OPEN THE SKY. By Joxun Pupney. 
Boriswood. 5s. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Pudney’s 

new book is the verse play, “ Joseph ”— 

the nativity story up-to-date and with 
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political implications; broker, mortgagee 
and ace play the three Kings, Joseph, 
agitator against tyranny, is the persecuted 
Jew, Mary baptizes her child with blood. 
Reminiscent at times of Mr. Auden’s 
“ Dance of Death.” The short poems which 
follow use the imagery of industrialism but 
not to excess ; the sentiments are more per- 
sonal than Auden’s, but there are hints at the 
familiar themes of a strangling past, a 
decaying social order. A great advance on 
Mr. Pudney’s previous book. 


SELECTED POEMS. By R. C. TREVELYAN. 
SELECTED POEMS. By Hucu Mac- 
DIARMID. 
POEMS. By W. G. GOLDING. 
ANTARES. By T. W. Ramsey. 
THE AMAZONS. By Yvonne FFRENCH. 
REPLY TO REASON. By Norman C. 
YENDELL. Macmillan’s Contemporary 
Poets. Macmillan. 1s. each. 
A new series of contemporary poets, each 
volume well and cheaply produced in 
paper covers, provides some contrasts. 
An established poet, Mr. R. C. Trevelyan, 
writes with his usual deference to scholar- 
ship and poetic feeling; these traditional 
meditative pieces exact respect but not 
excitement. Mr. Hugh Macdiarmid’s 
Scottish verse, on the other hand, is edged 
with both intellect and passion; his use 
of his medium is remarkable, and it is a 
pity that the unfamiliarity of the dialect 
_ restricts his public in England. Of the four 
new collections, Mr. Golding’s contains 
some simple pretty lyrics, and Mr. Ramsey’s 
the same kind of thing in a slightly more 
reflective mood; Miss Yvonne ffrench 
shows a pleasing knack for conventional 
descriptive verse, while Mr. Norman 
_ Yendell betrays both admiration for ‘‘ The 
_ Waste Land ”’ and reaction from it. 


LANDSCAPE WEST OF EDEN. By 
ConraD AIKEN. Dent. 2s. 6d. 
A long symbolical poem on a philosophical 
theme. Mr. Aiken’s narrator, the “ mortal 
god,” remarks death and eternity, becomes 
aware of good and evil, perceives the conflict 
between mind and body. The poem is at 
once an analysis of the “ great world” 
within the mind and a correlation of it 
_ with the universe; “you are the sum of 
worlds within and worlds without.” Fluid 
alliterative style, slightly blurred thought. 
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One of the illustrations by Colin Gill for 
“I Discover the English,” by Odette Keun 
(Fohn Lane). 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


SOUTH TO CADIZ. By H. M. Tomuin- 
SON. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


BELOW LONDON BRIDGE. By H. M. 
Tomuinson. Photographs by H. CHaRLEs 
TomLinson. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 


This is the authentic Tomlinson—human, 
mellow, finely pointed style. Mr. Tomlinson 
takes our European troubles with him to 
Spain, examines them in that sunny ancient 
atmosphere and, despite the revolution 
around him, holds that happiness and culture 
are not completely vain. Mr. Tomlinson is 
content in the second book to comment 
picturesquely on the series of beautifully 
reproduced photographs taken by his son, 
Mr. H. Charles Tomlinson. Instead of the 
gloom and glitter of his former book, London 
River, we have the light and shade of these 
artistic photographs, many of them taken 
from unusual revelatory angles. 


INDISCREET TRAVELS EAST. By 
R. V. C. Bobtey. Jarrolds. 18s. 


There is a touch of Kipling and of the late 
Stella Benson in Mr. Bodley’s new travel 
book. He shows us how the Englishman 
preserves his individuality in Java, China, 
Japan, or whatever outlandish place he finds 
himself. But this amusing and_ highly 
informative book may not be appreciated in 
Shanghai or Peitaiho. 
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Variations in publishing policy are clearly 
marked in the first days of the year. Those 
publishers who hold that the public has 
little money to spare for book buying in 
January, reserve their spring publications, 
and even their announcements, until later 
in the season. Others believe in starting 
early, when reviewers have more leisure 
to weigh the merits of new books. 

Messrs. Jonathan Cape, who open the 
New Year with Miss Rebecca West’s volume 
of stories The Harsh Voice, will publish 
Mr. Middleton Murry’s Autobiography 
towards the end of January, under the title of 
Between Two Worlds. 

A new volume of the Official History of 
the Great War, edited as before by Brigadier- 
General Sir J. Edmonds, is due this month 
from Messrs. Macmillan. It covers military 
operations in France and Belgium in 1918 
and the beginnings of the German March 
offensive. The last volume of the History 
dealt with operations in France and Belgium 
in 1916. It will be observed that there is 
a gap: the 1917 operations on the Western 
front, which include the Passchendaele 
period, have been left to a later volume. 

Mr. Martin Secker has discovered a play 
by D. H. Lawrence in the apparently 
inexhaustible store of that writer’s literary 
“remains.” He will publish it shortly under 
the title of The Daughter-in-Law. A London 
production has already been arranged for 
it by Mr. Leon M. Lion, whose presentation 
of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s distinguished play, 
This World of Light, showed that he is not 
daunted by the intellectual author-dramatist. 

The reminiscences of Bishop Welldon, 
Bishop of Calcutta at the turn of the century, 
former Headmaster of Harrow, and Dean 
of Durham from 1918 to 1933, will be 
published on the 17th January by Messrs. 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson under the title— 
taken from the Harrow School Song—of 
Forty Years On. 

At about the same time, Messrs. Hutchin- 
son will publish Reminiscences of an Octo- 
genarian, 1847—1934, an autobiography 
by Dr. E. A. Knox, Bishop of Manchester. 

Messrs. Gollancz announce a large-scale 
travel book to appear early in the month. 
An Eastern Odyssey is the record of journeys 
across Asia by Citroén car—two expeditions 


which started simultaneously at Pekin and 
Beyrouth, and met in mid-Continent, 
having achieved much both in adventure and 
in archeological findings. The book, written 
originally in French by Georges Le Fevre, 
a member of the party, has been translated 
into English by Major Gen. Sir E. D. Swinton. 

A little later, the same publishers will 
issue in conjunction with Messrs. Heine- 
mann a travel book of a different character. 
Scottish Fourney, by Mr. Edwin Muir, is a 
record of a recent journey undertaken with 
the aim of studying social and industrial 
conditions in Scotland. 

Mr. Edwin Evans’s Autobiography, which 
has for some time been on Messrs. Gollancz’s 
list, is now announced for the spring. This 
eminent critic, always alive to new influences, 
who has done so much to further the 
interest of British music and ballet, and to 
introduce the works of the Russians and of 
Debussy to English audiences, was for 
many years the friend and supporter of 
Diaghilev. 

Themselves when Young is the title of Mr. 
Walter de la Mare’s new book, which 
Messrs. Faber and Faber will publish in the 
spring—a characteristic work based on his 
conception of childhood as the determining 
period of life. 

The Oxford University Press promise 
shortly a new edition of Sterne’s Letters 
edited by Mr. L. P. Curtis, author of 
The Politicks of Laurence Sterne. This 
should rank for many years as the definite 
edition of the Letters as it includes, in 
addition to all previously published, ten 
that have never yet appeared in print. The 
volume will also contain the Journal to 
Eliza and the Memorrs. 

New novels of importance announced | 
for January and early February come 
chiefly from abroad. The Young fFoseph, the 
second volume of Mr. Thomas Mann’s 
biblical trilogy, Foseph and his Brethren, is 
due from Mr. Martin Secker in a few weeks’ 
time ; and from the same publisher comes 
Hans Carossa’s Friendship and Influence. 

Messrs. Dent announce a second book of 
George Duhamel’s Pasquier Chronicles, and 
from Messrs. Gollancz comes Vinogradov’s 
The Black Consul, a Soviet novel of the 
French Revolution. — 
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THE THEATRE 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM. By S. I. Hstune. Little. 
MUNICH MARIONETTE THEATRE. Grafton. 


free those who feel unequal to the robust fun of pantomime and yet would not 
be completely shut out from the season’s theatrical delights there is Lady Precious 
Stream, a version of the Chinese traditional play, at the Little. But even as an alterna- 
tive to pantomime this play is not for all markets; indeed the variety of opinions 
expressed in my own hearing by those who have seen it throw me back in desperation 
upon the saying that all creeds and opinions are nothing but the mere result of chance 
and temperament. At one extreme are all who temperamentally incline to be dissolved 
into ecstasies by what is primitive in any art, for though I suspect the smiling Mr. 
Hsiung of being something more than a mere importer, Lady Precious Stream may be 
called a primitive. At the other are good people who cannot suffer the childlike in 
any shape or kind, and nothing could be more childlike than this narrative. Between 
these extremes are playgoers who thought the entertainment surprisingly pleasant, 
those who could just stand it and those who just couldn’t. 

The piece has been praised for literary qualities which escaped me, and the ease 
and lucidity with which it tells its simple story did not tempt me to suppose that 
Western realism, entering the theatre with the Fall, shows a complete misunderstand- 
ing of dramatic illusion. To me the play was a charming and graceful entertainment— 
a fairy story which won me to its own simplicity of mood partly because (to be frank) 
the Chinese method of story-telling was novel and piquant and still more because Mr. 
Hsiung, or the traditional authors before him, showed a fluent mastery of the method. 


_ Obviously it was a method which could deal only with straightforward and childlike 
material ; but at the end of the first act I was eager to see the second, and at the end 


of the second I wanted to see the third. Before the fourth act ended my responses 
to extreme simplicity were getting weak. They were weakened, I think, by Mr. Roger 
Livesey’s longish journey home from the Western Regions. Prettily as he brandished 
his whip and rhythmically as he capered round and round the stage (thus signifying 


_ that he was on horseback), his progress seemed to remind me that the children had 
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amused me long enough and that supper was waiting. 

This is purely a personal reaction, and it may well be that what held me fascinated 
through three acts will hold others of a slightly different temperament through four. 
Mr. Roger Livesey was a gardener of brilliant poetic talents in the household of His 
Excellency Wang Yun, the Prime Minister. He so impressed the third of the Prime 


- Minister’s daughters that, when she had impudently persuaded her father that her 


predestinate husband was he who caught the ball which she threw from her pavilion, 
she threw it to the gardener and went into happy exile and poverty with him. Before 


_ she went she made a solemn vow that she would never return to her father’s house 
~ until her husband brought her back in social glory, and this vow she kept, though her 
_ husband in search of glory was absent for eighteen years. During this time he was king 


a 


sf 


in a fabulous land beyond the borders of China and had fallen in thrall to an Amazon- 
ian princess whose hair was red and whose eyes were green and whose thirst not a 
hundred goblets of wine could quench. The Princess wished to marry him and he 


could not bear to disappoint her, but a letter written in the blood of his faithful wife 
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and carried in the wings of a strange bird set him riding homeward—with lamentable 
effects upon the hitherto charmed attention of at least one spectator. What up to that 
point, and perhaps beyond it, charmed the attention of the audience was in part the 
boldness of the appeal made to its imagination by a convention in which characters 
turn aside from the action of the stage to take onlookers into their confidence and 
property men are always visible on the bare stage, and in part the skill of the English 
actors—the humorous subtlety of Mr. Esmé Percy, the gaiety and gentleness of Miss 
Maisie Darrell and the perfect mingling of absurdity and solemnity in the heroic 
gardener of Mr. Livesey. 

Introspection and analysis have no place in the Christmas theatre, which, on its 
more intelligent side, naturally turns to toys—to Chinese plays and marionettes. It 
was hard on the children that Herr Paul Brann’s marionettes from Munich did not 
stay at the Grafton till the holidays were in full swing ; but lucky adults saw a well- 
nigh perfect performance of Dr. John Faustus, the old puppet play which was already 
a hundred and fifty years old when it caught the eye of Goethe. It is an ever-fresh 
delight to observe how as our vision adjusts itself to the scale of the world which the 
marionetttes inhabit the actors on the little stage swell to life size, develop distinct 
personalities and become completely responsive to every nuance of the drama, and, as 
Herr Brann did not disdain to prove, magnificence is more easily achieved in their 


theatre than in any other. 
A. V. COOKMAN 
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ART—THE OLD AND THE YOUNG 


HE exhibition of pictures by Max Liebermann at the Leicester Galleries is 

over. But one must give some account of an exhibition sponsored by a Com- 
mittee of Honour including the Directors of the National and Tate Galleries, the 
Royal College of Art, the Courtauld Institute, etc., etc. Liebermann is eighty-eight. 
He was a member of the Prussian Academy since the nineties. Ten years ago he was 
made its President. Because he is a Jew he has had to resign all his honours lately 
and may not exhibit in Germany. But he continues to paint at his country house near 
Potsdam, the acknowledged Grand Old Man of German painting. 

A country wishing to do him honour should never have placed his pictures in the 
same galleries with those of Richard Sickert. Sickert was always a witty and mischiev- 
ous painter. Now in his seventies he is becoming not so much the G.O.M. as the 
national buffoon. His pictures promise more than ever, so apt are his outlines, so 
suggestive his lighting, so stimulating his colour; but they give us even less to take 
away. His earlier exhibitions were a glimpse into a real world of subtle, if perverse, 
emotions. In this last exhibition it was either farce or melodrama on the stage. But it 


_ was an hour of almost hilarious enjoyment, and one should be grateful for that. Rare 


enough in life, in art humour is rarer still. This new range of mock-Victorian subjects 
may smack of buffoonery; but they are the invention of an original man. These 
pieces of sacking, with the paint smeared thickly on with such economy, may be a 
summary kind of picture ; but they filled the room with colour and light. Sickert is 
an original artist to his finger-tips. 

Liebermann is essentially an academician. Each picture is an essay in the subjects 
of other men. At the beginning they were the subjects of the Dutchman Israels : 
Street in Scheveningen, Holland, or Girls Sewing, Huizen. The expression of Israels 


_ was platitudinous; but Liebermann expresses nothing at all. In The Spinners, of 


1880, we are told just what an old Dutch kitchen contains, the tall clock, the long 


- mantelshelf, the Delft plates on a rack, the spinning-wheel. There is no suggestion of 


anything beyond or behind. It is pure observation. The cautious colouring in blacks 


_ and whites and browns, mingled faintly sometimes with a little blue or red, is blended 


with a quiet scholarship which was Liebermann’s strongest quality. It is tone rather 


_ than colour. His draughtsmanship is not suggestive, but in one or two charcoal studies 
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like The Butcher’s Shop and Canal in Holland he comes nearest to a dramatic effect. 
Mother and Child of 1877 is painted with an admirable restraint, a real harmony. 


But there is no emotion. It is a purely objective idea. 


So that now that the subjects are Monet’s—In the Artist’s Garden—Liebermann’s 


lack of esthetic feeling is more obvious. Bright hues are thickly loaded on ; but there 


is less real colour than in the old blacks and whites. Bright hues are not enough in 


_ themselves. They must be organized. Their relationship must be studied. The Se/f- 
Portrait of 1934 was a brave feat at eighty-eight. It gives us Liebermann’s outer 
aspect with a still convincing skill. But of whether he is happy or unhappy, of what 


. >. 


he feels or thinks about it gives us no idea. There is almost every colour squeezed 


on to its canvas. But it is colourless, like the rest. 


The Goupil Winter Salon was always a sympathetic experience. Now that it is on 
the top floor of No. 11, Berkeley Square, there is less space and still less light, but it 


_ is still more sympathetic. ‘There is a water-colour by Steer and an oil by Ethel Walker, 
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but most of the exhibitors are young as well as lively. There are several husbands and 
wives. 

The outstanding things perhaps are Eric Gill’s sculptures. His Saznt Joan, just re- 
turned from Dorland House and so not in the catalogue, is a stone figure in the round 
of more than half life size. With her hands tied behind her to a tree-stump, her legs 
encumbered by the skirt which is her only drapery, she is the essence of a spirit 
soaring from the bondage of the earth. Every swell and ripple of her supple, lissom 
little body is alive and mounting. Yet it is made restful by Gill’s masterly technique, 
the economy and decision of his cutting, the rhythm of his line, his subtle transitions 
from smooth to carven surfaces. His stone relief, Piper and Children, is a first design 
for one of the sculptures on Broadcasting House. He has got all the piper’s limbs into 
full silhouette, and their movement, between the earthbound children who repeat 
each other’s postures on either side, is free and clear as the notes of the pipe itself. 
The many carved wood blocks are the forms cut out of old printing blocks from the 
Golden Cockerel Press. Filling some of the depressions with white has made them 
exquisite decorations. 

Among the painters John Nash is given the prominence which is his due. Of the 
two oils The Saltings, Iken is the more unusual by its greater spaciousness and 
realism. Its expanse of motionless marsh water, mirror to a cloudless sky, is clear of 
all the sentiment with which such a scene at sunset is usually overlaid. The foils of 
silhouetted foliage and of the distant riband of land dividing sea and sky are used 
restrainedly, and it is imposing rather by the sheer force of its uncoloured luminosity, 
by the sincerity with which Nash has allowed the clear light of Suffolk to speak for 
itself. The more conscious zstheticism we rather expect of him achieves less of unity 
in the other oil than in one of the watercolours, Suffolk Cornfield. Here the rhythmic 
trees and undulating lanes with which we are familiar are endowed with his usual soft 
harmonies of colour; but they are made most effective by their contrast with the 
plain red block of standing corn. There is a crisp emphasis to the design, as well as 
to the local character in the minor contrasts closing the distance: the clean white 
cottage gable behind the shaggy black clump of yews, the gleaming skeleton of a tree 
articulated against another muffled in its dark foliage. The adjacent water-colour by 
Ian Gordon, Three Willows, affords an excellent contrast. Such sturdy strokes of thick- 
ened medium in such uncompromising masses of green and orange and blue that 
the scene is hot and solid as Midsummer itself ! 

Of the two oils by Neville Lewis Head Study is a portrait of a lovely quadroon model 
now in great demand. Lewis has given more than all her colour, plaiting her blue-— 
black hair against a green curtain, and sealing up all her passionate vitality in one of | 
his strongest, shapeliest pieces of modelling. . 


PHILIP HENDY _ 
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MUSIC 


ie the usual flood of foreign musicians that sweeps over London during the musical 
season there have been two or three crested waves: the Kolisch Quartett, Josef 
Hofmann’s piano recital, Stravinsky conducting and playing at a concert of his own 
works. But the great musical event of the month for English musicians has been the 
performance of the first three movements of William Walton’s Symphony, conducted 
by Sir Hamilton Harty at the Queen’s Hall on December 3rd. The daily and weekly 
papers have already said most of what there is to be said—at any rate after a single 
hearing of the unfinished work. All that remains to do is to try and place Mr. Walton’s 
new work in the map of contemporary musical life. One critic has already pointed 
out that the significance of this work lies in its decisive affirmation of one side of 
the composer’s character at the expense of the other. Hitherto there have been two 
Mr. Waltons before the public—the “‘ straight’? composer of Portsmouth Point, 
and the up-to-date and sophisticated composer of Facade. 

With the symphony the die is cast: the composer of Facade has disappeared. 
Mr. Walton has come down on the side of the ancients: he has allied himself with 
Pfitzner and Pizzetti, Sibelius and Miaskovsky—the idols of the majority of Europeans 
who ask of music that it shall be a dream-release from modern life. He has turned 
his back on Stravinsky and Milhaud, Bartok, Malipiero, Berg and Schoenberg, the 
men who are content to consolidate, every few years, a tiny advance in new forms of 
musical technique and expressiveness, who refuse to treat modern life as though 
it did not exist and prefer the infinitely difficult and thankless task of raising modern 

intellectual and emotional idiosyncrasies to a level worthy and capable of artistic 
expression. There is some fine music in Mr. Walton’s new symphony—brilliant 
colours, strong contrasts and a solid shape. 'The orchestration is thick but, of its kind, 


_ effective. Somehow the content of the whole work seems to be less original than its 
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_ exterior dressing, though : and the purely musical gift of the composer, which enables 
him to construct and evolve an original and often interesting pattern and tissue 
of sound, is not matched by a corresponding originality of character and emotional 
atmosphere. The emotional world to which the work belongs is a vaguely familiar 
one and has not a very wide significance. 

Stravinsky’s Persephone, on the other hand, is an idiosyncrasy. No one can suppose 
that, if there is to be a single music of the future, it will follow this strangely colourless 
and disembodied style. Stravinsky must find his own salvation. If he felt, after Les 
Noces, that a Pride’s Purge was necessary, why then, necessary it was: and the rest 


of the world can only ask that his various efforts as they appear shall all have the 


same air of completion, of mastery of medium, of being exactly what their composer 
meant them to be, as Persephone, the two concertos, and the Symphonie des Psaumes. 
_ Schoenberg’s F sharp minor Quartett, which was played by the Kolisch Quartett, 
has exactly these qualities: on the other hand its emotional world is the antipode of 
Stravinsky’s, for it is a reductio ad absurdum, as Schoenberg himself came to feel, 
of the hectic and palpitating emotionalism which was first introduced into music ~ 
by Wagner’s Tristan and was carried on and developed by the Wagner epigones, of 
whom Schoenberg was for a time one. Mahler expressed this emotional world| in 
the symphony : and this type of music has remained the serious music, par excellence, 
Y 
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of the Austrian and South German public, who take their lighter musical pleasures 
in the rather elephantine playfulness of Richard Strauss. . 

The soloists of the season have included an excellent pianist who visits England 
only too rarely—Josef Hofmann. Pianistically his playing is perfect, in much the 
same way as Horowitz’s playing is perfect. His style is as brilliant, as vigorous and at 
the same time as “ pearly ” (to borrow an almost forgotten term of early nineteenth 
century criticism) as that of Horowitz: and he has the advantage of many years of 
experience. At his recital at the Queen’s Hall, Mr. Hofmann played a programme 
oddly chosen to please neither frank wonder-seekers nor musicians. The large Chopin 
group was inevitable : and Schumann’s Fantasia is a pleasant change from Carnaval, 
for it has great moments, but unfortunately it was the number which, of all his 
programme, Mr. Hofmann played least well. But why the Don Juan Fantasy of 
Liszt, which has no more than historical interest to the twentieth century ? The 
Sonata is the work of Liszt’s which Mr. Hofmann might well have chosen ; and his 
performance of it would, almost without question, convince even a prejudiced 
English audience of its beauty and greatness : or it would be a great pleasure to hear 
some of the Années de Pélérinage. The little March by Prokofieff, and the Scherzo 
by Mendelssohn were excellent and excellently played: but they were very short. 
Mr. Hofmann was, I believe, a contemporary and friend of Scriabin and I hesitate, 
therefore, to question his interpretation of the Fourth Sonata. Shall I say that I 
had hoped for a more rugged, wilder and less polished rendering of the last movement ? 
Mr. Hofmann’s exquisite urbanity came as a shock to me. 

Concerts are full on the whole, especially orchestral concerts. It is a thousand 
pities that we cannot become, as a nation, more musically discriminating: that we 
are more fond of music than good music. But it seems to lie deeper than any question 
of simple esthetic appreciation: a generation has not yet arisen in England—and 
there are not real signs of its arising—which can take any art seriously. We have 
perhaps made the first step: for there is evidently quite a large number of people 
who realize that the arts can provide a great deal of pleasure. But I think there are 
very, very few indeed who think that they have any responsibilities towards art ; 
who realize that it is incumbent on them to try their best to understand an artist’s 
mind, to meet him half-way. Most people seem to think that it is the artist’s business 
to accommodate his mind and his mode of expression to their spheres of under- 
standing and feeling: if he has not done that and if he has not the fortune to 
express himself in a way generally acceptable to the average of the rest of the world, 
we shrug our shoulders and call him intellectualized or pathological-high-sounding 
portmanteau names for our own idleness and smugness. 


MARTIN COOPER 
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THE IRON DUKE. British. we 
THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. American. 
LES MISERABLES. French. 

REFUGEES. German. 

THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH. British. 


AER lengthy negotiations Mr. George Arliss was engaged at a fabulous fee 
to make a British picture—unspecified. The next problem was to find him a 
part. He had to be the hero—preferably a patriotic hero—best of all, a patriotic- 
historical hero. Someone thought of the Duke of Wellington—why not ? The only 
adverse arguments that could possibly be advanced are that Mr. Arliss is not much 
like the Duke in appearance and wholly unlike him in character—and he is an actor 
whose personality never alters, whatever part he may be playing. From the point of 
view of the film industry, bound by the star system, these are trivial arguments. 
So Gaumont started to prepare a Waterloo story ; and The Iron Duke, directed by 
Victor Saville, is exactly the kind of film one would expect. It is skilful, handsomely 
mounted, and sure to be very popular; and Mr. Arliss is just as genially at ease in 
Wellington’s uniform as he was in Disraeli’s cravat or in Nathan Roths- 
child’s frock coat. The various incidental merits of the picture must be recognized: 
the smooth flow of its dramatic movement; the care spent on its minor historical 
details ; the dashing charge of the Scots Greys at Waterloo; the often amusing 
neatness of H. M. Harwood’s dialogue ; the acting of Edmund Willard as Marshal 
Ney and of Allan Aynesworth as Louis XVIII. The framework is well done; only 
those who want truthful history will complain. 
If The Iron Duke is a film without a conscience, The Count of Monte Cristo is almost 
too conscientious. Hollywood has taken the massive Dumas volumes and turned 
_ them into a long picture so packed with intrigue and adventure that only a deter- 
mined energy could have carried the plot through to its final stroke of justice done 
and virtue rewarded. The first half-hour, leading up to the imprisonment of the inno- 
cent Dantes in the Chateau d’If, could easily have been cut down by half, and a good 
_ deal of time is wasted throughout on stilted dialogue oddly flavoured with American- 
_ isms. However, the result would almost certainly have been far less effective if the 
_ producers had gone to the other extreme and attempted a sophisticated moderniza- 
- tion of the story, full of ironical undertones. They were right to give Dumas full- 
_ blooded treatment, and they were lucky to find in Robert Donat—the young English- 
man who will be remembered as Culpeper in The Private Life of Henry VIIIJ—a 
_ virile actor who is pleasantly natural as the young Dantes and later on gets the last 
ounce out of the Count’s machiavellian elegance. This is a film without subtlety, but 
_ in its rather laboured way it offers full measure of hearty entertainment. 
In Les Misérables it is the emotions, more than the physical adventures, which are 
_ conceived onan heroic scale, and the problem is how to preserve this titanic atmosphere 
_ on the screen without the specious aid of swollen rhetoric. The producers of this French 
_ yersion—shown with French dialogue and English captions—have tackled the 
difficulty of length by turning the novel into two films, of which the one now reviewed 
is the first. It carries the story up to the dramatic moment when M. Madeleine, the 
_ ex-convict known to the public as the respected Mayor of Montreuil, escapes from 
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prison after the unlucky revelation of his past, and gallops off towards Paris in search 
of Cosette, the child bequeathed to him by her dead mother, Fantine. Even so, there 
is more than enough material for one picture, and the director, Raymond Bernard, 
has succeeded remarkably well in giving the essential scenes without redundance and 
without hurry. He manages to get a great deal said by leaving various sections of the 
story to be understood—for instance, the conversion of the brutalized convict, Jean 
Valjean, into the wealthy and upright Mayor of Montreuil has to be taken for granted, 
and there are several other rather abrupt transitions. But the method is justified in the 
impressive solidity of the scenes that remain ; and here, again, much is owing tothe 
chief actor, Harry Baur—a massive figure of a man who stands firmly in the midst 
of the turbulent action and has the strength to handle powerful currents of emotional 
energy without raising his voice. He is well supported by an excellent cast—the Bishop 
and the police inspector are particularly good—and the whole picture, finely photo- 
graphed by J. Kruger, has a detailed finish not at all common in French productions. 

Refugees has an equally stormy atmosphere, but the date of its action is 1918, and 
the face of the sky has changed. The storms are political ; individuals are submerged 
in groups ; and the embattled forces of good and evil have lost their old clear outlines. 
The story is based on events said to be historical—the efforts of a group of German 
settlers in the Ukraine to escape from Soviet Russia through Northern China. Reach- 
ing Harbin on foot, pursued by Soviet troops, they run into the middle of a Chinese 
civil war and try to get away by commandeering an empty goods train which they 
happen to find in the station. But the rails are blown up a little way outside, and 
under the leadership of Arneth, a masterful German in the Chinese service, they work 
all night repairing them. How they are able to do this without discovery is never fully 
explained, and various other aspects of the local situation are often obscure. But the 
style of the film is meant to be violent and feverish—superhuman difficulties overcome 
by superhuman efforts. As a modern melodrama it is extremely vivid—well acted, 
realistically photographed, and hampered only by occasional touches of crude 
political propaganda. There is a mild love affair between Arneth and an attractive 
girl refugee, but nothing matters much except whether the refugees will get the line 
mended and the engine started before the Soviet troops arrive. 

Finally, the native excitements of The Man Who Knew Too Much, directed for 
Gaumont by Alfred Hitchcock. This is about a gang of international terrorists who 
kidnap a London schoolgirl because her parents have accidentally come to know too 
much about a dastardly plan to assassinate a foreign statesman during a concert at 


the Albert Hall. Mr. Hitchcock has pitched most of the film in a deliberately subdued _ 
key, perhaps with the idea of making it seem more realistic by suggesting that such — 
events might easily happen to ordinary modern people. To my mind, however, melo- 


drama in an undertone has serious drawbacks, for the old conventions are largely 
destroyed and the spectator is too often in the position of someone watching an 
unfamiliar game without a full knowledge of the rules. But there is good acting from a 


— 


strong cast which includes Edna Best, Leslie Banks, Frank Vosper, Nova Pilbeam, 


and Peter Lorre, the sinister German actor who played the Diisseldorf murderer in 
Fritz Lang’s M ; and the final police attack on the gang’s Wapping headquarters— 
an episode clearly suggested by the famous siege of Sidney Street—is a rousing climax. 


The realism of the rattling bullets is, indeed, formidable ; and when the kidnapped 
schoolgirl appears in her pyjamas on the roof, dogged by one of the conspirators with — 


a revolver, we can only be thankful that her mother has not practised clay pigeon 
shooting in vain. 


MARTIN HERNE 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


A PLETHORA OF PRINTING TYPES ? 


N English book-production at the present day nothing is more remarkable than 

the great number and variety of the type-faces from which the printer or the 
publisher who employs him has to choose. For that he is chiefly indebted to the 
Monotype Corporation, who have raised from the dead past an astonishing num- 
ber of founts. Bembo, Poliphilus, Garamond, Plantin, Fournier, Bodoni, Basker- 
ville,* Walbaum, Bell—most of which I have mentioned time after time in these Notes 
—are some of them. There must be added the not inconsiderable number of 
original founts which modern calligraphers, English or American, have given us— 
Eric Gill, Graily Hewitt,Frederick Goudy, F. L. Griggs, R.A., and others. 

Is the modern printer the better or the worse off for having so wide a range to choose 
from ? It may be said quite truly, I think, that all this variety gives modern printing 
an interest and savour—and the modern printer a corresponding zest—which we 
should miss if his choice were limited to types of one character—like the ‘‘ modern,” 
which was universally used through a great part of the nineteenth century; or the 

“Old Style,” which came into vogue after Pickering’s re-discovery of Caslon’s 
Old Face ;” or Caslon’s type itself, whose merits and usefulness are still so 
widely recognized that it is still a favourite amongst so many rivals and revivals. 

On the other hand, variety of type-faces may lead the printer astray into a kind 
of wild-goose chase after novelty and change, which he is apt to look upon as the 
note of good printing. Subject to certain qualities which are found in all good types, 
good work depends much more on the way the types are used than on the particular 
face which the printer has chosen for the job. A good printer will make a good page 
with any good type; a bad printer will make a mess of any. 


THE QUALITIES OF GOOD TYPE 


HE first condition of goodness in type as in any other material thing is its 
; fitness for its purpose. As the purpose of type is to be read, this first condition is 
legibility. It must also have good looks ; but that is something secondary to legibility, 
and may even follow from it, just as a well-built yacht receives the beauty of its lines 
from its fitness for sailing. 

What qualities make a fount of type easy to read ? Each letter must be readily 
distinguishable from its neighbours, and at the same time the letters must group 
well together ; for the educated eye reads words, not letters. Within reasonable limits . 
the bigger the letters are, the easier the words are to read. Thick strokes make more 
impression on the eye than thin; and for that reason a fairly heavy type is much 
more readable than a light one. The slight difference in weight between the thick and 
thin strokes helps legibility just because it is a difference—provided the thin strokes 
are not too thin. All this is so obvious as to seem hardly worth saying. Yet these 
points are ignored in most of the printing types in use to-day. Most of them are too 
small in the body and too thin in the face. 


- *A friend, whose authority on the subject is indisputable, points out that I was in error 
when in the December LONDON Mercury I complained that the descenders of the Mono- 
type Baskerville had been unduly shortened. The shortening was done by Baskerville 


self, 
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Then there are certain subjective qualities which we must seek in the type of 
our choice. Quicquid accipitur, accipitur secundum modum accipientis : in plain English, 
every man sees with his own eyes ; and his eyes see best what has become familiar 
by use. In reading, whatever is unfamiliar is apt to give discomfort and even difficulty. 
For that reason we in these countries are wedded to the roman alphabet, to which 
alone we are used. Many founts of black letter might be found more readable than 
the roman in which most of our books and especially our newspapers are printed, 
if only our eyes were used to them. But they are not; and we go on ruining our 
eyesight with faultily designed types—too small and too thin—because no others 
have been used in the printed books of the last three hundred years. 

What we need most is not the revival of old types, however great their historical, 
esthetic or technical interest. We need instead a modern school of type-designers, 
who shall be trained in calligraphy—an art of much wider range than penmanship— 
and shall practise it with an eye to the requirements of the printed letter. And they 
must not ignore the conditions which rule in typefounding and modern printing. 

The future of type-design is with the calligrapher: more power to his elbow; 
and clearness, grace and beauty to his hand ! 


A PLATE-PRINTED BOOK OF SONNETS 


ITH the development of new methods the share of calligraphy in modern 

printing is likely tospread in other directionsalso. Photography and offset are 
sapping the supremacy of letterpress ; and calligraphers, if they will, may use methods 
for the reproduction of their own work with a variety of delightful letter-forms which 
the mere letterpress man cannot hope to rival. This very dainty book of Sonnets* 
shows another way in which a calligrapher of consummate skill like Mr. Sigrist can 
exercise his art and multiply his work. The title-pages and text throughout have been 
engraved on copper in a modified Italian script of very great beauty ; and they are 
printed from the unfaced copper-plates direct by Frank E. Seary on Hodgkinson’s 
hand-made paper—one side of the sheet only, so as to bury the reverse of the plate- 
mark. The book owes its material beauty to Mr. Sigrist’s calligraphy alone ; for there 
is no other decoration. The book is bound by Birdsall in tree calf. 


MARLOWE’S “ HERO AND LEANDER” Tf 


Ms ERIC GILL has designed for the Stourton Press its Aries type, in 
which this comely reprint of the original edition of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander 
has been set. It is a generously large roman, cast on 14-point body or thereabouts. 
Whereas in many recent founts the descending strokes have been shortened to 
admit of a bigger face, in this type it is rather the ascenders which are slightly curtailed. 
The upper-case letters are low and mostly rather narrow compared with the minus-. 
cules. The thin strokes are not too thin ; and this uniformity of weight is one of the 
elements which make up a very restful and a very readable page. But the heavy 
initial letters—not, I think, of Mr. Gill’s design—printed in red on dark green, 
detract rather from the general restfulness of the setting. Students will be especially 
glad to have Marlowe’s own text of Hero and Leander, free from the additions and 
changes made to it by Chapman. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Seven Sonnets. By Cyril Edwards. 8vo. Bumpus. 250 copies. Two guineas net. 
t Hero and Leander. By Christopher Marloe. 8vo. Paper boards, cloth back. The 
Stourton Press, Dacre Street, Westminster. 200 copies. 15s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES 
} \HERE are moments in which a bibliographer feels that there is something 


ghoulish in his trade, or science, or whatever it is. Such a moment has come 

to me in the course of reading the latest volume in Messrs. Constable’s 
Bibliographia series, Mr. Percy H. Muir’s Points : Second Series, 1866-1934, which 
has just been issued in an edition of seven hundred and fifty copies at a pound each. 
In this book (among much other information to which I will revert in a minute or 
two) it is revealed that one of the most distinguished, imaginative and sensitive of 
our younger novelists early in his career wrote a novel which was (if one may judge 
from its title and cover, which Mr. Muir reproduces) of the most blatantly catch- 
penny type. The book was published under a pseudonym, beneath which the author 
presumably hoped that no one would ever penetrate. Yet now Mr. Muir, while 
compiling a check-list of the writer’s first editions, discovers the existence and author- 
ship of this doubtless much-regretted work, and (quite rightly from the bibliographer’s 
point of view) makes public the facts. Clearly there is obviously something a little 
comic in a discovery of this kind. It is excellent ‘‘ copy ” in a journalistic sense. The 
follies of the eminent always appeal, in some degree, to one’s sense of the ludicrous. 
Yet it is permissible also to wish that the discovery had never been made. It is surely 
a little hard that because a man’s early indiscretions were literary, they should be form- 
ally set down in a printed book. Is it a sign of approaching middle-age in me that I 
fee] that the importance of speaking the whole truth can sometimes be over-rated ? 
There are surely some literary skeletons whose proper place is their author’s own 
private cupboard. 'To produce them for public inspection is only to irritate him, with- 
out doing anyone else much good. 


UT I must return more closely to my task of reviewing Mr. Muir’s book. As 

in his previous volume in this series, he divides what he has to say into two 
_ parts—‘‘ Argumentative ” and “‘ Factual.’ In the former he begins by recapitulating 
his position as to the use of the words edition, issue and so on. I do not entirely 
agree with him—but we have argued the question in public before now, and there 
_ seems no point in having the whole thing out once again. Next he proceeds to demon- 
_ strate the unsoundness of many of the “‘ points ” which have from time to time been 
~ accepted by booksellers and collectors, and I am glad to notice that Mr. Muir, in this 
chapter, declares against all points that are founded upon dust-wrappers, and 
"against many founded upon inserted advertisements. He then passes on to review, 
very briefly, a selection of existing bibliographies of modern authors. This is a useful 
- feature, though the list is not exhaustive, and I must, moreover, take the opportunity 
of declaring publicly that I had nothing to do with the little check list of Robert 
_ Bridges which was published in 1921, and which Mr. Muir attributes to me, though 
_I did compile other volumes in the same series. The first section of the book is con- 
cluded with chapters on “The Rare Book Ramp ” and “ The Present Situation,’ 
which I have no space here to discuss. In the “‘ Factual ”’ section is a great deal of 
_ information about particular books. He amplifies or corrects his previously published 
_ conclusions about two notoriously complicated books, The Prisoner of Zenda and The 
- Dolly Dialogues. He notes Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s first appearance in book form— 
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the collection Dreamland and Ghostland [1887], in which at least six stories by Doyle 
were printed—and tells us that there were three issues of this work, which he des- 
cribes. There are notes on many of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s books, and check-. 
lists of the works of Mr. Edmund Blunden and others. These are only a few of the 
books and authors with which Mr. Muir deals, and he has been able to draw con- 
tributions from three other bibliographers, Mr. Michael Sadleir, Mr. A. J. A. Symons 
and Mr. E. A. Osborne, who write check-lists of (respectively) Mr. James Bridie, 
Baron Corvo and Mr. W. W. Jacobs. Altogether this is a volume of importance for 
those who are interested in collecting modern first editions. 


NOTES ON SALES 


A SMALL library containing many delightful English books, chiefly of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was sold at Sotheby’s on December roth. 
The name of the seller was not divulged, but it was obvious that the collection had 
been formed in America, fairly recently, for it contained volumes that had passed 
through the American salerooms as lately as the Kern sale. The 184 lots brought in 
a total of £3,252—and would certainly have fetched much more four or five years 
ago. The most important items were the following :—D. Defoe, Moll Flanders, 
1721, £200; Sir J. Froissart, Chronicles of England, 2 volumes, 1523-4, £195; 
R. Herrick, Hesperides, 1648, £105; Ben Jonson, Hymenat, 1606, £140; J. Milton, 
Poems, 1645, £160; and W. Shakespeare, Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, 1632, 
the second folio, £250. There were several American buyers, including The Rosen- 
bach Company, but most of the books were bought by the leading English book- 
selling firms. ; 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


HERE are several items of news from Messrs. Dobell Brothers. In the first 

place this firm is to give up its premises in Bruton Street, and to conduct busi- 
ness from its two other shops, those in the Charing Cross Road and at Tunbridge 
Wells. The firm of Colbeck Radford and Co., Ltd., which has hitherto shared premises 
with Messrs. Dobeil in Bruton Street, is to carry on as an independent concern at 
22, Beauchamp Place, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. Mr. Myles Colbeck Radford will 
continue to direct this company (which specializes in autograph letters and manu- 
scripts), but Messrs. P. J. and A. E. Dobell have retired from the board. Lastly, | 
Messrs. Dobell have begun the issue (from 2, Mount Ephraim Road, Tunbridge | 
Wells, Kent) of a new series of specialized catalogues which they call The Oldenburgh 
House Bulletin. 'Two issues of this have appeared so far. The first contained a collec- 
tion of books by and about Edmund Waller, and the second is concerned with 
poetical miscellanies and certain allied books. This is a most interesting series of 
comparatively short lists. & 


N attractive first catalogue, containing books of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, comes from Messrs. Carver and Staniforth, of 20, Burgate, 
Canterbury. They state that they believe that their list is the first, at least within 
recent years, to be issued from Canterbury—which should surely be an admirable 
centre for a bookshop. There are many volumes of poetry and verse included. q 


I. A. WILLIAMS ~ 


